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THE CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTIC 
WORDS OF THE COUNTIES OF NORTH- 
AMPTON AND LEICESTER. 

(Continued from p. 96.) 


ANGLO-CELTIC. 

Sizzle, to dry and shrivel up by the 
fire; formed from the sound pro- 
duced by the action of heat on 
greasy substances (N.). Properly 
it means to crackle! 

Skeg, the wild damson (N.), 8 


Skelper, a tall, lanky youth (L.) 


Skerry, skerrig, the thin, grey bands 
(of stone) found in the red brick- 
earth near Bosworth (L.) 

Skid, an iron slide applied to a wheel 
on going down hill (L.); A.-S. 
scid, a billet of wood 

Skilly, a drink made of oatmeal and 

‘water (L.) 

Slats, the —- or rails for the 
bed of a cart (N.) 


Slim,. thin, slender, slight (N.); O. 
Du. slim, awry, bias-wise (Skeat) 


Slommacks (slommack-es*), a drab, a 


CELTIC. 
W. sis, a low sound ; sisialu, to mur- 
mur 


Ir. Gael. sgeach—skega, the haw or 
berry of the whitethorn ; Manx 
skaig—skaga, id. 

Gael. sgealp—skalpi,a tall man ; Ir. 
Gael. sgealb, a long stake, a splin- 
ter 

Ir. Gael. sgreag—skragi, W. careg, 
rock, stone ; Manx, karrig, sker, 
id.; Ir. W. craig, rock - 

W. esgid—skid, Corn. escid, a shoe ; 
Sans. sku, to cover 


W. isgell, Corn. iskell, broth, pot- 


tage 

Ir. Gael. slat ; Manx, s/att, branch, 
bough; W. ‘lath, rod, lath ; Sans, 
lata, branch 

Ir. Gael. slim, lank, lean, thin; Manx, 
sliman, a loose garment; W. llym, 
ae _ edge or point; Arm. 


In ‘aaa (for slam); Gael. slaib, mud, 





1 “Sizzle, the half hiss, half sigh of an animal; of an owl, for instance” 
(Hall). Ray says that yeast is called in the North sizzing, from the sound 


of the working beer. 


2 -s or -es is a Celtic feminine suffix. 
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ANGLO-CELTIC. 
slovenly girl or woman (N.); A 
slim, Germ. schleim, slime, og 
Slynes, the faces of the peculiar 
“jointing” found in the cual-beds 
oy called slynes by the colliers 
(L.) 
Snag, to hew or cut roughly with an 
axe (N.) 
Sock, a farm-yard drain (N.), §.; 
A.-§. socian, to soak; Sw. sdgg, wet 


ws* mass of earth, any solid bulk 


Soo! Sue! a word addressed to a 
cow that she may be quiet (N.),S 

Soom, to drink a long draught (L.), 
H.; O. N. sumbia, compotare, de- 
glutire 

Sosh, to dip as in flight, to plunge 
suddenly (N.) 

Soss, anything foul or muddy (N.) 


Sough, a covered drain (N.), L 
Sow, a wood-louse (L.) 


Spade-bone, blade-bone or shoulder- 
bone (N.), 

Spank, to strike with the open hand, 
—— (N.), L.; O. N. bang, pul- 
satio 


Spicket, a spigot or peg, a faucit 
(N.), 8. . 


Spiff, dapper, dandified (N.); Germ. 
puff,a puff, something puffed up 


Spree, a lark, a wild frolic (N.) 


Spud, a small, narrow spade for re- 
moving weeds (N.), L. 

Spuddy, short, thickset (N.); Du., 
Dan. spade, spade 


Spunk, mettle, spirit, vivacity (N.); 
Lat. spongia, spunge 


Stank, a dam across a stream, a pool 
formed by such a dam (L.) 
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CELTIC. 
mire, filth ; Ir. slam, slime (slam- 
ach, slimy, ‘dirty 
Ir. Gael. slinn, a flat stone or tile ; 
also a weaver’s slay or slea ; pri- 
marily a flat stone 


Ir. Gael. snaigh, to hew, cut, cut off; 
Manx, gor 7 (pl. eneighyn), a wound 

Ww. soch, a drain; sug, moisture, 
juice; Corn. 80g, moist, wet; Sans. 
such (for such), to give moisture, 
to wet 

W. sawch, heap, pile, load ; Corn. 
saw (for sawg—sog), id. 

Ir. Gael. so, W. hoe, rest, quiet 


Ir. sum, to gulp, to swallow; sumaire, 
a gulper, a great drunkard ; Ir. 
Gael. sumaid, a wave 

Ir. Gael. sios, downwards, down 


W. sés, a sluttish mess ; pulpamen- 
tum’ sordidum (Dav. ); Gael. sos, 
an uncleanly mixture, a foul mess 

See Sock 


Tr. Gael. sor, a louse 
W. ysbawd—spdad, the shoulder-bone 


W. ysbonc, a jerk, smack, slap; ys- 
bonge, ictus, verber (Dav.) ; Ir. 
speach, a kick, a blow ; Ir. Gael. 
spag,a paw; W. paw, pawen ; Arm. 
pao, paw, hoof 

Ir. Gael. spiocaid, a spigot. The root 
is pic, a sharp point ; Ir. spice, a 
spike; W. pigoden, a a prickle 

Ir. Gael. spailp, a beau, one with 
airs of importance; spailpin, afop, 
a conceited fellow 

Ir. spre, a spark, life, animation; Ir. 

ael. sprac, spraic, a spark, life, 
tenth vigour; W. asbri, mis- 
chief (?) 

W. pwt, any short thing; short, 
squabby; pwten,a short, squat fe- 
male; Sans. putt, to be small 


Ir. Gael. sponc, touchwood, tinder; 
Manx, spongey, spunk, anything 
dried up and ready to take fire ; 
v.to dry up, parch 

Ir. Gael. stang, a ditch ; tain, water; 
Arm, stank, a pool ; Lat. stagnum 











OF NORTHAMPTON AND LEICESTER. 


ANGLO-CELTIC. 
Stew, stour, vapour, dust, dust in 
motion ag? 
Stoor, in the North (Brogden) 


Suck, a word used to call sheep, etc. 
(N.), 8.; prim., to call pigs, as sic 
in Hallamshire; A.-S. sigu, a sow 

Swither, fright ; to fear (North) ; 
swooth,a fright (L.), H.; Sw. swida, 
to burn, to give severe pain; O. 
N. svida, to burn 

Tab, the latchet of a shoe fastened 
by a string or thong (N.) 


Taching-ends, shoemaker’s threads 
with a bristle for attaching the 
leather (N.) 

Tack, to attack (N.) 

Tackle, a horse’s harness (N.) 


Tag, the low rabble (N.) 


Tang, to ring bells (N.) 
Tank, a blow, a stroke (L.) 


Tantarrow, a savoury pie made of 
apples, onions, and fat bacon (N.) 


Tantle, to fondle, make a pet of (L). 
Tantrums, airs, odd freaks of pas- 
sion (N.), L. 


Tare, tear, to go at full speed (N.), 
L. 


Tawsey, a term applied to hay when 
it clings together in masses (N.) 

Tazz, a heap of knots, etc. (L.); Fr. 
tas, A.-S. tass (borrowed) 

Ted, to spread about new-mown 
grass (N.) 

Teer, to smear with earth (N.), L.; 

teary, adhesive as earth (N.); Lat. 

terra 


Teg, a yearling sheep (N.) 
Tether, to confine animals by a rope 


(N.); Low Germ. tider. ‘‘ Proba- 
bly of Celtic origin” (Skeat) 
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CELTIC. 
Ir. Gael. stur, dust; Manx, stoor, id. 


Ir. suig, a pig; suige—suge, a call to 
pigs; W. hwch, a sow ; Sans, sd- 
va, pig 
W. swyd, awe, dread; swydo, to awe; 
Ir. sgath, fear, fright; W. ar-swyd, 
terror 


W. tap, a projecting ledge; Arm. 
lapen, & piece 


Ir. Gael. taca, pin, nail, surety, bail; 
tagh, joining, weldering, soldering; 
Manx, taaghey, to solder, cement; 
taggad, a little nail; Arm. tach, 
nail ; Ir. tac, a lease ; tacair, one 
holding land under a lord; W. 
taig, a nail 

W. taeog, taiog, vassal, tike, peasant; 
rustic, rude, clownish ; or from 
the tag of acord. See supra 

W. tone, a ringing of bells; toncio, to 


ring 

Arm. tonka, tounka, toucher ou frap- 
per dans la main, en signe d’ac- 
cord ; W. ton, shattered, broken ; 
twnio, to break 

W. tan, a spread, and tarad, taste, 
flavour (?) 


W. tant, a throb, sudden gust of pas- 
sion. Prim. tant means a cord, 
and its contortions are used figu- 
ratively. Sans. tantu, a thread 
or cord ; dantri, chord of instru- 
ment 

W. taer, eager, ardent; Arm. éear, 
vif, prompt ; ¢eara, marcher vite; 
Ir. Gael. tara, brisk, quick ; Sans. 
tur, to hurry 

W. tas, heap, rick, stack ; Arm. tas, 
amas, monceau ; Ir. Gael. taisce, 
store; taisg, laid up, stored; Sans. 
tas, to cast, throw up 

W. teddu, to spread out; tedd, a 
spread, row,range; tyddu,tolay out 

W.., Ir. Gael. tir, Corn. teer, Arm. tir, 
land, earth; Sans. sthird, earth 


Ir. Gael. othaisg, a yearling sheep 


Ir. tead, ted, a rope ; Gael. teadhair, 
rope, tether; Manx, tead, teid, id.; 
W. tid, chain 

113 
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ANGLO-CELTIC. 

Theave, thave, a female yearling 
sheep (L.) 

Thump, to beat, to strike (N.), L 


Thurrock, a heap, chiefly applied to 
manure (L.); <A.-S. tor, tower, 
high hill (borrowed) 


Tiff, a slight quarrel (N.); 
wrangle, dispute (L.) 


tiffle, to 


Tig! tig! tig! a call to pigs (N.); 
Low Sax. tik, a call to hens 

Till, to entice, draw on, tempt (N.); 
toll, to attract, entice, allure (L.); 
O. N. tela, decipere 


Tiller, to throw out a number of 
stems from the same root (N.) ; 
Prov. Sw. tilldr, to roll as a ball 

Tin, a name given to some meadows 
near Grace Dieu Abbey (L.) 
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CELTIC, 


See Teg 


W. iwmpian, to strike, to stamp ;} 
Corn. twmmas, a blow; Arm. tum- 
pa, verser, en parlant d’une cha- 
rette; Sans. tup, tump, to hurt, 
wound 

W. twr, heap, pile [tyrog, a little 
pile]; Arm. tor, belly; torgen, 
small hill ; Corn. tor, prominence, 
womb, hill ; Ir. Gael. tor, tower, 
lord ; ‘Sans. torana, mound or ele- 
vated place 

Ir. Gael. tibhe, jibe, taunt ; tabaid, 
broil, quarrel ; Arm. éabut, bruit, 
dispute, querelle 

Ir. Gael. tigh, come! 


W. twyllo, to allure, deceive ; twyll, 
evasion, deceit, fraud ; Arm. tou- 
ella, charmer, seduire, tromper, 
allecher ; Corn. tolla, to deceive, 
allure 

Ir. Gael. tilg, to throw, to cast ; 
Manx, tilgey, to throw, throw out 


W. tyno, dale, green 


So named because they belonged to a Despenser who 
had been attainted. (Evans.) 


Titivate, to make yourself smart W. twtio, to make neat or trim; twt, 


Tittup, a canter, a slow gallop (N.) 


neat, smart 


W. tuth (u—Eng. i), a trot; tuthio, 
to trot 


Titty, a fond name fora kitten (N.). W. titw, a cat 


Sternberg has “ tit, a cat” 
Toggery, togs, clothing (N. L.) 


W. ys: cloak, wrapper; Lat. toga. 


Probably the Arm. words, toek, 
fleece, wool, and tok, hat, head- 
cover, may be related ; Sans. tuj, 
to clothe 


Tommy, provisions given to work- W. some, hard food, as bread and 


men instead of money (N.), L. ; 
tommy, tam, bread, meat, any food 
opposed to broth, ‘ete. (N. ), S., i.e. 
hard food; i tammy-bag, a provision 
bag (N.), 8. 


: 0. Tr. tomil, manduca (Z., 
187); Ir. Gael. tomaltas, food, vie- 
tuals; Ir. tiomal, to eat 





1 In Welsh twmp, a round mass, and twmpian, to beat, there is the same 
connection as between Sans. tumba, a gourd or milk-pail (from their form) 
and tumb, to hurt. Perhaps the primary meaning of the verb was to 


strike with the closed fist. 
boss. 


Cf. pommel, to beat; prim. a round lump, a 






















OF NORTHAMPTON AND LEICESTER. 


ANGLO-CELTIC. 
— the ventricle of a pig (N.), 


Tot, tot up, to add up, cast up ac- 
counts (L.); toot, the whole (Suff.), 
tote, the whole (N.) 
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CELTIC. 

A corrupt form of tormodge (?). Cf. 
W. tor, a belly, and mochyn, a pig ; 
Arm. tor, gros ventre; moch, porc, 
cochon; Corn. tor and moch 

Ir. Gael. toit, whole, entire; Lat. 
totus; Ir. Gael. toitear, lumpy ; 
Sans. tati, so many 


The Ir. tovt is for toti or tate, which Fick (i, 85)assumes 
as the Aryan form for Lat. totus. 


Trangle, luck, chance, way. “Turn 
the pigs out, an’ let ’em tek their 
own trangle” (L.) 

Tressels, trussels, long-legged stools 
for holding up planks, etc.! (N.); 
Fr. tréteau for tresteau, trestle 


Trig, a term used by boys at mar- 
bles (N.). It is a word for the 
line or spot from which they 
shoot 


Trigged, decked out fine (N.) 


Trim, to beat (N.); to whip or beat, 
to scold (L.); A.-S. trymian, to 
set in order, prepare 

Trolly, a dirty, indolent slattern 
(N.); Germ. trolle, trull, trollop. 
Must be a borrowed word 


Trolly, a hand-barrow without sides, 
for wheeling sacks,etc. (L.); Germ. 
trollen, to roll 


Trook, to give in, give way,“ knuckle 
under” (L.); Fr. troquer, to barter 


Truss, a bunch of flowers growing 


W. trangc, departure. Now used for 
the final departure, death. Sans. 
trank, to go, move 

W. trawst, rafter, beam ; trestl, 
stretcher, frame; Corn. troster (pl. 
tresters), a beam; Arm. treust, trest, 
poutre, piéce de bois qui sert a 
soutenir le plancher; Gael. treast, 
long bench or form 

W. trig, a fixed state. In North- 
amptonshire it means a fixed po- 
sition 

W. trec, gear ; trecio, to furnish, 

equip 


W. pl to handle, scold, fight 


W. trolen, a fat female; Arm. trulen, 
femme sale, malpropre, delabrée 
en ses habits ; Ir. Gael. troll, cor- 
ruption, defilement; trail, a drab, 
aslut; Manx, trallee, sordid, dirty 

W. trol, a cylinder, a small cart; tro- 
lio, to trundle ; troelli, Corn. tro- 
illia, to turn, to whirl; Arm. troel, 
the convolvulus, from its winding 
shoots 

W. trycio, to fail, decay ; trychu, 
Corn. trochy, to cut, to break 


W. irws,?a covering; trwsa, a packet; 








1 Prof. Skeat has a long note on this word, which he derives from Lat. 
transtillum, a little cross-beam, from trans. He has caught the right idea, 
for the W. trawst is from traws, 4 traverse or cross ; but this is not from 
the Lat. trans. It is a relative of Sans. tiras, through, across. The W. 
traws is for tras, and hence a regular change to the dialectic form, trussel. 
Cf. Corn. trus, transverse; trusse, to cress, 

2 The W. trws means also a dress, that which is put together (?). The 
prim. idea seems to be ta grasp or keep together, as in the Sans. éras, to 
grasp, to hold. 
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ANGLO-CELTIC. 
in one foot-stalk (N.); O. Fr. 
trusser, to pack, bind in 


Tunk, a blow, generally with force, 
so as to leave an impress (N.) 

Tussock, tusk (L.), tufts of coarse 
grass (N.); Prov.Sw.tuss, a bundle 
of hay. See Tas 


Tut, to be prominent, to jut out or 
forward. A bonnet tuts up that 
is too much elevated in poke or 
crown (N.); O. N. titna, tumes- 
cere 

Tut, offence (L.) ; tutty, short-tem- 
pered (N.), L. 


Twiddle, to twist and twirl things 
about between the fingers (N.) 


"—" comprehend, observe slyly 


Urchin, a hedgehog (N.); wrk, a small 
child or diminutive person (N.), 


8. 

Vamped, invented (N.);a vamped-up 
story—trumped-up story (N.); 
We speak of such a tale being 
patched up; Fr. avant-pied (Skeat) 


Varnish, barnish, barness, to grow 
fat and well-liking, to fill out (L.) 
Viannen, flannel (N.) 


Wadge, a large bundle (N.) 
Wadjet, id. 
Wadjock, id.; Germ. wase,a bundle 

of brushwood 

Wap, a blow; v. to beat (N.); Low 
Germ. quabbeln, to  palpitate 
(Skeat) 

Washer, a flat ring of iron or leather 
placed before the nut of a wheel 
to prevent rocking (N.) 


Weft,a musty taste. “The beer has 
a weft of the barrel” (N.) 

Welt, a seam (L.); welting, a seam, 
seaming (L.) 
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CELTIC. 
Ir. Gael. trus,a bundle; to gather, 
collect; Sans. tras, to seize, to hold. 
Cf. Ir. glacoin, bunch, bundle, 
from glac, to take, seize, grasp 
See Tank 


W. twys, twysg, a tuft, a heap; twys- 
og; Corn. tushoc, tufted. The 
sufix is a diminutive; Ir. Gael. 
dos, Manx, doss, a tuft ; W. tusw, 
a bunch 

W. twdd—tooth (soft th), what pokes 
or juts out (P.); twddf, a poke ; 
tyddu (y—Eng. u), to spread out 


Ir. Gael. tut, a bad smell, stink; tut / 
W. twt! an expression of dislike 
and anger. Of. funk, dislike; prim. 
a bad smell 

W. chwid, a quick turn ; chwido, to 
turn quickly. Cf. twili—quill ; 
twilt—quilt (see Hall.) 

Ir. Gael. twig, to see, observe, under- 
stand; tuigse, discernment; O. Ir. 
tuicci, intelligit (Z’, 438); Manx, 
toiggal, to perceive, comprehend 

Ir. uirchin, urcain, Gael. uircean, a 
little pig; Arm. heureuchin, a 
hedgehog 

W. gwam, a tilt, a vamp ; Ir. Gael. 

faime, border, hem; Sans. vimba 
Sor vamba, disc of sun or moon, 
i.e., round border ; prim. border 
simply (?) 

See Barnish 


An archaism. W. gwilanen for vla- 
nen, flannel; gwlan, wool 

W. ffasg, a bundle; fas, ligature, tie, 
band; ffasgell, a bundle; ffasgu, to 
tie in a bundle; -e and -oc are 
Celtic forms 

W. chwap, wap, wab, a blow; chwa- 
pio, to strike smartly 


Ir. Gael. faisg—fasgi, to press, com- 
press, bind; fasgair, keeper,binder; 
Sasg, band; W. gwasgu—vasgu, to 
press, to squeeze 

W. chwaeth, taste, savour, or chwiff, 
a whiff : 

W. gwald=valt, border, rim, welt ; 

Ir. Gael. faltan, belt, welt ; fal, 

rim,border; Sans. val, to surround, 

enclose 
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ANGLO-CELTIC. 
Werrish, feeble, deficient of stamina, 
insipid (L.), N. 


Westy, giddy, confused (L.). “My 
head ’s very westy and bad” 


Whewt, to whistle (N.) 


Whiff, to puff (N.) 


Whiffle, to shift as the wind, to veer 
(N.), L.; to whisk (L.); O. N. veifa, 
vibrare, gyrare 

Whig, sour whey or buttermilk. 
Used only in the phrase, “‘ Sour as 
whig” (N.). N.S. hwag, whey; 
Du. wei 

Whin, the rest-harrow (N.), Ononis 
arvensis ; gen. furze or gorse 

Whinnock, to whimper, cry as a 
child (N.), N.S. The verbal ter- 
mination -oc is Celtic. A.-S. hwi- 
nan, to whine; O. H. G. weinon, to 
weep 

White, a name given by butchers to 
the part that joins the round, i.e., 
the flank (N.) ? 

Whop, es a heavy stroke, to 

t 


beat (L. 
Widdle, to fret (N.) 


Widdle, to move loosely about, to 
oscillate (L.). See Twiddle 
Woa, a call to a horse to stop (L.) 


Yangle, a triangular frame of wood 
placed over the neck of a cow to 
prevent its breaking through 
fences (N.); L. cingulum, girdle 
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CELTIC. 
W. gwar, wild, gentle, tame (?) 


W. guwestl, hurly-burly, riot ; gwest- 
log, tumultuous; gwestol, roving 


W. chwyth, blast, puff ; chwythellu, 
to whistle; Arm.chouital,a whistle; 
chouitella, to whistle 

W. chwiff, a whiff, a hiss 


W. chwif, a whirl, a turn; chwifio, to 
fly about, to wind 


W. chwig,—(1), sour ; (2), clarified 
whey; Sans. sukta, sour, acid (?) 


W. chwyn, weeds; chwyno; Arm. 
chouenna, to weed 

W. cwyn, complaint, wailing; cwyno, 
to complain; Arm. keina, gémir, 
se plaindre ; Ir. caoinim, I cry, 
lament; caoine, dirge ; Sans. kan, 
to cry as in distress : 

Ir. Gael. cuithe, furrow, deep place, 
pit 


See Whap 


W. gwyth, anger, fret (Evans) ; gy- 
thu, to murmur, grumble; gythol, 
murmuring; Sans. vid, to cry out 
against, revile ‘ 

W. chwid, a quick turn ; chwido, to 
move quickly, to juggle 

W. wo, a stop, stop! 


Ir. Gael. ceangal, band, tie, restraint, 
fastening ; Manx, kiangley, band, 
tie; v. to bind, tie, secure ; W. 
cengl, girth; Sans. kach,! kanch, 
to bind, to tie; kacha, a band 


It now only remains that I should prove my former 
statement, that the Celtic inhabitants of the Eastern 
counties were of the older Celtic or Gaelic race, which 


Professor Rhys calls Goidelic. 


As this paper has 





1 The Sans. kach is a near relative of our dialectic cagg, a voluntary 








engagement (generally to abstain from intoxicating liquors for a certain 
period), and of the Ir. cacht, restraint, fetter. The latter is said bya 
well known Celtic scholar to be a borrowed word from the Lat. captus. 
Kach and cacht are related to the Lat. cingo, but have no relationship 
whatever with captus or capio. See Fick’, i, 36. 
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already extended to very large proportions, I do not 
propose to present the whole Celtic element in the 
dialect of these counties. There are many such words 
that are common to the earlier and the later forms of 
Celtic egg but I offer only some examples of the 
earlier form or division. Some of these words ma 
have been in use among the Cymric race in the fift 
and sixth centuries, but it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to suppose that all were then used, and were afterwards 
forgotten. 


IRISH OR GAELIC WORDS IN THE EASTERN 


COUNTIES, 
EASTERN COUNTIES. IRISH GAELIC. 

Aijyah,' the fat about the kidneyof Ir. Gael. igha, pron. éyha, fat: Manx, 
veal or mutton (Suff.). The form ech, suet, tallow, fat of the caul; 
is properly iyah, the first a being § Sans. a#j, to smear, anoint 
inserted according toa well known 
Celtic law 

Ask, lizard, newt (Linc.) Gael. asc, adder 


In Yorkshire ask means damp. Ir. Gael. easc=ascz, 
water. 


Bambary. A bambary tale isonenot See Bam, Gael. beurra (pron. barra), 
to be relied on (Linc.) spoken; Ir. Gael. berach, talkative; - 
bearla, language ; Sans. bru (for 
beru), to speak. Bambary means 
a mocking or deceitful tale? 
Bask, to be drenched in a heavy Ir. basg (basc), to drown; bais,water, 
shower (E.), F. heavy rain; O. Gael. dais, water 
Bear, a tool to cut sedge (Norf.) Ir. Gael. bearr,® to cut, cut off, lop; 
Manx, baarey, to cut; baare, edge 
of a tool 
Bige, a teat (G.), H, Ir. Gael. boig—biga, a teat 
Bog-spavin, a soft spavin (Linc,) Ir. Gael. bog, soft 
Boof, stupid (Linc.) Gael. baobh—bofa, wild, foolish; Ir. 
baobhalta, wicked, foolish 


Bop, father (Suff.); O, H, 8. babes, Ir. Gael. boban, father ; Hind. bap, 
papes, papa (Graff.) father 





' Major Moon says that it is also called niyah, and sometimes ear and 
near. This is a mistake. Near, O. N. nyra, denotes the kidney itself, 
ren ; aijah, the fat ypon the kidney, ‘Rena nere’, Nom, M.S. “neare of a 
heest, roignon” (Palgraye, Hall.), Har may be related to W. aren, a kidney. 

2 Bam-bary means in itself a false or mocking tale. The Irish ber-ach 
implies a noun, ber—barj, word, narrative, 

3 The verb bearr has not been retained in Welsh ; but it is the source 
of W. byr, short. Cf. W. cwta, short, and cytio, to cut. 
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Botty, proud (E.) 


Bratty, dirty (Linc.) 


Bruff, the halo round the edge of 
the moon (Linc.), P. Cf. cough, 
pron. cof 

Bud, a calf of the first year (E.), 
Suff 


Budram, oatmeal-gruel (Norf.) 
Bunter, a low, bad woman (E.), H. 


Bylders, a kind of water-cress (E.); 
byllerne, in Promp. Parv. ; billere 
in old English! 

Caddow, a jackdaw (Suff.), E.; Sw. 
kaja, Du. kaauw, a daw 


Callender, the top soil of a gravel- 
pit (Ess.) 


Cast, warped (Linc. ) 


Cat, a mass of coarse meal and other 
ingredients placed in a dove-cot 
as a lure (E.), H.; Du. cost, food 

Caul, a landing-place (Linc.) 


Caul, the fatty membrane of a pig 
(Linc.) 
Oe wd taken in a wide sense 


— refuse of vatmeal (Linc.), 


Cod, deception. “That ’s all cod” 
(Linc.) - 


Commence,an awkward event (Ess. ). 
Bell 


Coney-fogle, to cheat by bewildering 
(Linc.), B. 
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IRISH GAELIC. 
Ir. Gael. boiteal (botel), pride, arro- 


gance 
Ir. Gael. brod (brot), a spot’; brod- 

ach, filthy ; W. bront, dirty, cross 
Ir. Gael. bruach, edge, rim, border 
Ir. Gael. bodog, bodag, a yearling 


calf 
Ir. Gael. buadh (buda), food ; ram- 
har, gross, thick 


Ir. Gael. ban, woman; tair—ter, low, 


vile 

Ir. Gael. biolar (bilar), water-cress ; 
bil, water; W. berwr, from O. W. 
ber, water 

Ir. cathag, Gael. cadhag, the jack- 
daw; Sans. kaka, crow. Thechange 
from & tot or d is not uncommon 
in Celtic 

Ir. Gael. caille, veil, hood [caillean 
=callen, id.] ; tir, in comp. dir, 
earth 


Ir. Gael. cas, to twist, curl ; casta, 
twisted 

Ir. Gael. coth, food ; cothaigh, to 
feed; Sans. khad, to eat 


Ir. Gael. caladh (pron. kala), port, 
harbour 

Ir. Gael. ceal, covering (W. caul, a 
calf’s maw) 

Ir. Gael. clann, children, tribe; Sans. 
kitla, u. cc. kitlam, troop, family, 


race 

Gael. cailleach, husks of corn; Manx, 
cletch, bran, husk of wheat 

Cod represents an older cuda for cu- 
ta. This is the Sans. kita, fraud, 
deception, from Kut, to be crooked; 
in Irish, cud-al, wicked, with a 
more general meaning; W. hud, 
illusion 

A curious corruption of Ir. Gael. 
cumhainge, distress, difficulty ; 
Manx, comys, offence, blame (for 
comyns) 

Ir. foghail, an inroad into an ene- 
my’s country, robbery, plunder. 
Coney is perhaps from Ir. cu, for 





1 “Bibulta, dillere” (E. Eng. Voc., 


i, 286). I cannot find dibulta in any 


dictionary; but it must be related to bibulus, and will therefore denote 


an aquatic plant. 








EASTERN COUNTIES. 


Cork, a hard chalk (Norf.), Britten 
Cosher, huge, extraordinary (Linc.) 


Creel, a basket (Suff.) 
Cuff, to insinuate (Ess.) 


Cull, the fish called bull-head (Ess.), 
tom-cull in Wilts 


Currel, a rill or drain (E.), H 


Dak, a call to pigs (Linc.) 


Dallaring, dressing in a great variety 
of colours (Linc.) 


Darnak, a thick hedging - glove 
(Suff.) 


Daw, a beetle (Suff.) 
Dibles, difficulties (E.), H 


Didall, a spade used for ditching in 
the marshes (E.) 

Dilver, to weary by labour (E.); dil- 
vered, weary, confused, heavy, 
nervous (Suff.) 

Doggery-baw, nonsense (Linc.). Cf. 
doggery, dull, slow (Cumb.) 






Domelous, wicked ; especially applied 
to a seducer (Line. ) 






Doon, the village prison oe); 
A.-S, tun, close, field, dwelling 









CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


IRISH GAELIC. 
cun, dog (Sans. s'van). Coinin, 
rabbit, is in O’Reilly’s Dictionary 

It denotes primarily hardnees ; Ir. 
corc, a hard skin 

O. Ir. coscur, & marvel. ‘ Bahard 
in coscur”, high was the marvel 
(Goid. 138) 

Ir. criol=crila, a basket; croil, bas- 
ket, hamper ; Gael. croidhle (dh 
silent), id.; Ir. crilin, box, chest 

Ir. Gael. cubhas, word, promise ; 
cuibhet, fraud, deceit ; Sans. kup, 
to sp eak 

Ir. Gael. coll, head 


Ir. corr, Ir. Gael. curr, pit of water, 
well-spring; with a suffix of dimi- 
nution 

Ir. deacadh, coming (deach, come) 


Gael. deallair, to shine, gleam, glow; 
Ir. Gael. dealradh, brightness, 
splendour ; Manx, dallagh, dazzl- 


ing 
Ir. Gael. dornog, a glove; dorn, W. 
dwrn, a fist; Manx, dornaig, cover- 
ing for the hand against thorns 
Ir. Gael. daor, a beetle 


Gael. diubhail, dibal, calamity, dis- 
tress; Ir. Gael. diobhal—dibal, 
loss, want, injur 

Ir. Gael. dig, a dyke ; tall, to cut ; 
tal, in comp. dul, a cooper’s axe 

Ir. duilbhir, Gael. duilbhearra, sad, 
anxious, cheerless 


Ir. Gael. doghra, dulness, sadness ; 
dogar, sad; baidh, to speak; Sans. 


vad 
Gael. domail—domil, injury, harm, 
damage, especially by cattle in 
trampling corn (McAlp.); domail- 
each, hurtful, injurious; Ir. dom- 
haoin, evil, wicked 
Ir. Gael. dun, a fort, a fortified house 
or hill; v. to shut in, inclose; W. 
din, city 








1 The Manx dallagh seems to show that W. dail, blind, denotes blind- 
ness by excess of light, being dazed or dazzled. From this root dall, we 
have dawks (Linc.) for dallaches, a woman dressed in gaudy clothes. 
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Duddle, to cover with an unneces- 
sary quantity of clothes (E.); 0. 
E. duds, rags (see Nares); Du. tod, 
a rag 
Eerie,‘ causing fear (Norf.), N. 


Emer, one who rescues another from 
any danger or difficulty (Linc.) 

Fapes, gooseberries (E.) 

Fassil, to loiter, waste time, work 
lazily (Linc.) 


Feed, to amuse by talking or read- 
ing (Linc.), H.; to tell, relate? 


Feel, to smell (Linc.) 

Flack, a blow, especially with some- 
thing pliant (E.) 

Foky, soft ; used of fruit. Boggy 
land is said to be foky 


Froth, small, not fully grown (E.) 
Gant, scanty (E.), N. 


Gaffer, an old man (Linc.); gotfer in 
Wilts 


Gare, heat, heat of passion (Ess.) 


Gaskin, a horse’s thigh (E.) ; gas- 
coynes, buttocks (Herts.) 

Gocken, voracious. “ That gilt (sow) 
is very gocken” (Linc.) 

Golls, the hands (Ess.). In Forby’s 
East Anglian Vocabulary the word 
is said to mean “ fat chops, ridges 
of fat on a corpulent body”. Nall 
says that goll means, in Suffolk, 
a fist. O.N. kollr, head 

Grede, a small wash-tub (Linc.) 


Grog, vexed, excited with passion 
(Linc.) 

Gulp, a short, squabby person ; O. 
N. kalpa, tumere 

Gur, green as a wound (Linc.), H. 


IRISH GAELIC. 
Gael. dud, dudag,a rag; Manx, doo- 
dee, a sloven 


Ir. Gael. earadh, fear 


Ir. eimh—emi, protection, sanctuary; 
Sans. inv, to surround, embrace, 
gladden (?) 

Gael. faob—fapa, lump, knot in 
wood, acorn 

Ir. Gael. fuasgail, to loose, untie ; 
Suasgailte, loose, untied, slack 


Ir. Gael. fead, fiadh—fida, to tell, re- 
late; Ir. fed, a narration 


Ir. Gael. faile, smell, scent 
Ir. Gael. flag=flac, a blow, a bang 


— bog, soft ; bogach, morass, 
g 
Ir. Gael. frioth—froti, small, little 


Ir. Gael. gann for gant, scarce, short; 
gainne, scarcity 

Corn. coth, goth, Arm. coz, old; W. 
coth, an old man; Ir. Gael. fear, 
W. gur, man 

Ir. Gael. gar,5 to heat; garail, warm; 
Manx, gaer, heat ; Sans. gharma, 
heat 

Ir. = gasgara, buttocks ; gasg, a 
tai 


Ir. Gael. geoc—goci, throat; geocuch, 
voracious 

Ir. Gael. glac, palm of the hand, for 
golac; gol, drop, tear; Sans. gla, 
ball, anything circular ; gula, a 
pill, any globular substance. The 
Essex gol/ meant probably, at first, 
the closed hand or fist 

Ir. Gael. criot=creta, vessel, earthen 
vessel 

Ir. Gael. grog, frown, huff; grogach, 
pettish, sulky; grug, morose 

Ir. Gael. galba, stout, firm, hard 


Ir. Gael. gorm, green, blue 





1 This is not a modern word. “ Common”, says Nall, in his Hast Anglian 


Glossary, “to Norfolk and Scotland.” 


2 “Gestis to fede” (Linc. MS.; Hall.); Sans. vad, to speak, tell. 
3 The root of Eng. garish, glowing. “ Day’s garish eye”; from gare, to 


stare (Skeat). 








CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 
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Hunger-stone, a quartz pebble (L.) 


Isrum, iserum, a long, stupid story 
(Linc.) 


Jibby, a flaunting wench, dressed in 


Jitiakam, a showman’s horse, de- 

a with trapping, streamers, 
Welotae) .). Cf. jib, a rag, a tatter 

(Webste 

Job, to <a with a beak, to strike 
with a pointed instrument (E.) 

Jockey, gay, very livel oan ); 0. 
Fr. gogues, jollity, g 


Jot, plump, downright (Suff.), H 
Jot-gut, intestinum rectum (E. ), H 


Jug, to squat on the ground as part- 
ridges at night (E.); Fr. se jucher, 
to roost as fowls 

Kain, rent paid in kind (E.), H 


— kelk, a blow or thump (Line. Ds 


Kili, to beat severely (Newcastle) 


Klick up, to catch up quickly (Linc.); 
cf, klick, a nail to hang things on; 
prop. a hook; klucks, claws (N.) 

Lape, to walk in mud (Linc.) 


Lash, soft and watery (E.), H.; to 
pour out water (Mid- Yorks.) ; 
ou § wet, applied to weather 


(Suff.) 
Linty, lazy (Suff.) 


Lob, to lean, incline. “The stack 
lobs heavily” (Linc. ) 
Locer, a carpenter’s plane (Linc.); 
A.-8.“‘locer, a joiner’s instrument, 
a saw, a plane ? (S.)”, Bosworth’s 
-S. Dict. 


Lonche, sonitus, strepitus (Prom. 
Parv.1). Cf. longe, to tell a fair 
tale, to make a flattering speech 
(Jamieson) 


IRISH GAELIC. 
Ir. Gael. wnga, copper 


Ir. us, narrative, story ; Ir. Gael. 
iurram for iusram, a tedious 
thyme, a long story; ramhar, 
gross, large; raime, fatness 

Ir. Gael. giobog—=gib- -09, & Tag, a 
fringe; giobal, rag, clout ; gibeal, 
a covering; giobog = gib-og, a 
rough, untidy woman 


Ir. Gael. gob, beak or bill of a bird 


Ir. Gael. gaige, a fop, a proud cox- 
comb; gogaid, a giddy female ; 
gog, a toss of the head 

Ir. Gael. goth, straight, even 


Ir. Gael. giuig, to cringe, droop, 
crouch 


Ir. Gael. cain, rent, tribute 


Gael. sgailc, pron. skelk (kelk), a 
smart blow, to beat roughly ; Ir. 
sgaileog, a blow 


Ir. Gael. clioc—clica, a hook; to 
catch with a hook 


Ir. lap, Gael. lab, puddle, mire ; Ir. 
Gael. laban, mud, mire; lapach,a 
marsh; la, water 

Ir. Gael. la, water ; luise=lusi, for 
lasi, drink ; lasach, slack, prim. 
moist ; laith, ale, strong drink 


Ir. Gael. Zuin—lina, sloth ; Ir. liun, 
slothful ; Ir. Gael. lundach, lazy ; 
luinse, sluggard 

Ir. Gael. Jub, to bend, incline 


Ir. Gael. locar, Manx, locer, a plane ; 
Manx, lockerey, to plane ; locker- 
skeeagh, shavings; Sans. lunch 
(luk), to pare, peel, tear off ; Zun- 
cha (lunchas), that which pares 

Ir. lonaiche, Gael. lonais, prattling, 
tattling; lonach, talkative; luinne, 
mirth, music; luinneog, chorus, 
glee. A nasalised form of Sans. 
loch, to speak 





1 Written in the Eastern Counties. 
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—_ to make a loud and shrill cry 


(E.) 
Mallock, to abuse (Linc.)' 
Mank, a trick (Linc.), Y. 


Marfer, the grass which grows close 
to the hedge-side or bottom (Linc.) 


Meal, a sand-heap (Norf.) 
Million, a pumpkin (E.), N. 


Mosey, mosy, rough, shaggy, covered 
with hair (Suff.), Ess. 


Mug, to beat (L.) 

Mage, the hand (N.) 

Mute, an animal of the male kind 
(Linc.), H. 

Netting, urine (Linc.) 


Noggin, a lump (Linc.); gen. a small 
round mug 


— an idle whim,childish fancy 


(E.) 
Nonny, to sport, play the fool (E.) 
Nookins, the corners of a stack 
Linc.) 
Okers, boots for ploughmen (E.); 
Lat. ocrea, legging or greave 


Pelt, blow with the fist (E.), Wr. 
Pirry, a storm (Pr. Parv.) 
Plaw, to boil slightly (E.) 

Quilt, to beat (Linc.) 

Rally, a coarse sieve; to sift (E.) 


Ranning, scolding (Linc.) 
Ranny, the shrew-mouse (Suff.) 


Rivets, bearded wheat (E.), H. 


Rodner, any large or good thing 
(Linc.) 

Ruin, a woodman’s term for a pole 
of four years’ standing (H.) 
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IRISH GAELIC. 
Ir. Gael. liur—luri, a noise, prating 


Gael. maillaich, Ir. malluigh,to curse, 
condemn; Ir. mallacht, a curse 
Ir. Gael. mang, deceit 


Properly mere-grass, or grass by the 
sea; Ir. Gael. mara (gen. of muir, 

- ea), and feur ; W. gwair, hay 

Ir. Gael. meall, ball, knob, round 
hillock 

Ir. meallan, a bulb, a plump child 

Ir. mosach, rough, bristly; mosan, a 
rough, dirty fellow 


Ir. Gael. mag; Manx, mage, paw, 
clumsy hand 


Ir. Gael. moth, the male of any crea- 
ture (Cormac’s Gi.) 

Ir. Gael. nightinn (gh silent), a mix- 
ture of urine and other things 
used for bleaching linen 

Ir. Gael. cnoc, lump, boss ; noigean, 
noigin (nogin), a mug 


Gael. neonach, droll, capricious, ec- 
centric; neonachas, a droll person; 
Ir. nionach, pleasant, merry 


Ir. Gael. niuc=nuci, corner (nucin 
a single corner) 

Ir. Gael.ochar, shoe; Manx, oashyr, 
stocking ; Sans. d-char, to step 
upon, go (?) 

Ir. Gael. palliog, palliag, a blow 


Ir. Gael. piorra=pirra, squall, strong 


gust 

Gael. plod, to scald partially, as a 
pig; Ir. plutadh, scalding 

Tr. cuilse, a beating 


Ir. Gael. ridlean, sieve; rill, to sift ; 
Manx, realley, to riddle, sift 

Ir. Gael. ran, squeal, shriek ; Sans. 
ran, to make a noise, shout 


Ir. Gael. ribe, hair, whisker; ribeach, 
hairy ; Gael. reibheid—rivet, barb 
of a hook 

Ir. rod, very great; ro, intensive 
particle ; rodhuine, nobleman 

Ir. Gael. ruibhne (pron. ruin), pole, 
lance 





1 Mallock implies a root, mall, oc being a Celtic verbal formative. Cf. 
Sans. mala, dirt, filth, impurity; Lat. malus. 
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EASTERN COUNTIES. 
Ryndes, trees (E.) 


Sanniz, hay-time (Linc.), M 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


IRISH GAELIC. 
Ir. Gael. rinn, for rind, tree 


Ir. Gael. saidh—sadi, hay; nidhe,time 


For sad-nicas: d or dh being often put in Irish and 


Gael. for g or gh (kh). 


Sannock, to weep bitterly (E.), H 
The termination -ock is Celtic 
Sarnick, inanimate (E.), H 


Scotch, to cut, trim (Linc.) 


Skelp, a blow (Suff.) ; to beat with 
the flat hand ( Yorks.) 


Skuty, smart, brisk (E.), H 


Smale, the form (seat) of a hare 


Spat, the cartilaginous membrane by 
which an oyster adheres to its 
shell (Suff.) 

Speyre, the flap of an inner feminine 
garment (Prom. Parv.) 


Stithe, hot, oppressive (£.), H 


Tag, to follow closely, as if an ap- 
pendage (E.) 

Till, the diluvial soil of the cliff 
(Norf.) 


Tiff, liquor, a draught of liquor (E.) 


Tigh, teage, a close, an inclosure 
E.) ‘ 


Towil, a tiresome boy (Linc.) 
Towel, a wild or bad character 
(Leeds) 


Truck,uselesscommodities. “There’s 
a lot of truck” (Ess.); O. N. tros, 
waste, refuse; Ang. trash 

Tusky, the itch (E.) 


Twall, a whim (Suff.) 
Wallis, the withers of a horse (S.) 


Wass, nonsense (Linc.); Germ. bése, 
bad, hurtful, angry 


Ir. Gael. san, to dissolve 


Ir. searn, to loose, dissolve; searnach, 
dissolving 
"Ss Gael. al Gael. sgoch, to cut, 


Gast, sgealp (skelp), a slap, a blow 
with the hand; Ir. sgealp, to tear, 
cut, rend ; ; Manx, scelp, & lash, a 
rent : scelpagh, to lacerate 

Gael. sgddach, proud, conceited; sqdd, 
pride; Ir. sgoid, pride, affectation ; 
sgoideasach, proud, affected, flirt- 


ing 
Gael. smdl, place, seat (Ebrard) 
Ir. Gael. spat, a flap 


Ir. Gael. speidhir (pron. speyre), the 
flap of breeches 


Ir. Gael. teith, hot, warm 


Ir. Gael. tagh, to weld ; taca, nail, 
fastening, peg, security, bail 


Ir, Gael. tealla, earth; Lat. tellus 


Ir. Gael. daif, drink ; tibre, tipra ; 
Manx, tibbyr, spring, fountain 
Ir. Gael. tigh, a house; W. ty 


Ir. Gael. twathail (th silent), rude, 
awkward; tual,awkward,unlucky, 
sinister, base 


Ir. Gael. truagh—truga, poor, mean, 
useless ; W. trwch, cut, maimed, 
unlucky 

Ir. Gael. tachas, the itch, scurvy; 
Manx, taghas, the itch ; Sans. tak- 
man, kind of skin disease 

Ir. Gael. toil, will, pleasure ; Manx, 
toill, id.; Ir. Gael. toileil, wilful 

Ir. Gael. guala, Gael. guallain ; 
Manx, geaylin, a shoulder 

Ir. bavis—basi, folly, levity, non- 
sense 
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Wheuks, sickly (Linc.) Gael. eucail, disease; Ir. Gael. aicid, 
Manx, eighid, sickness, disease 
Whurry, a light boat (E.) Ir. Gael. curach, skiff, small boat, 
Yare, nimble, brisk (Norf.) te. Gack gear, gér, sour, sharp (W. 
garw, rough, harsh) 

These instances may suffice to prove my assertion, 
that the Celtic race along the east coast was mainly of 
the older or Gaelic branch. The inquiry has been 
limited to the counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Lincoln, but if it were extended as far as to the Border 
line, the same result would follow. If we extend it to 
Northumberland, there seems to be a larger blending of 
the two divisions of the Celtic stock as we advance north- 
wards, for there they met again after their long separa- 
tion. The older division seems to have come from the 
lands that borderon the Mediterranean, probably through 
Spain, and to have crossed into England by the Strait 
of Dover, and thence to have spread partly to the 
west, but chiefly northwards into Scotland. The later 


division appears to have journeyed through the centre 
of Europe, and at the marsh land of Western Germany 
to have split into two parts, one turning southwards 
and entering France near its central part (as traced by 
nant and other words); the other, advancing westwards, 
crossed the sea to Scotland near Aberdeen (for there 
the abers begin), and descended southwards —_ 


Cumberland into Wales. The words that belong to the 
earlier division of the Celtic race, and are still used in 
the counties that lie to the north of Lincolnshire, are 
numerous, but I can only offer a small number as 
examples, chiefly from Brockett’s North Country G'los- 
sary, 3rd edit., 1846. 


EASTERN COUNTIES (NORTH). CELTIC. 

Airt, point of the horizon, district Ir. Gael. aird, region, point of the 
compass 

Arles, earnest-money Ir. Gael. earlas, earnest-penny 

Bannock, a cake of barley-meal Ir. Gael. bonnach, an oaten cake ; 
Manx, bonnag, id. 

Braugham, horse-collar Ir. braicam, Gael. braicheam, horse- 
collar, from braigh, O. Ir. brdge, 
neck, upper part of the breast, 
and ama for cama,winding, a curve 
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Brogs, kind of coarse shoes 
Cade, sheep’s louse 
Callant, boy, youth 


Colley, butcher’s meat 


Coo, cow, fear 

Cro, crow, bar, lever 

Cutes, feet 

Daiker, to wander, saunter 


Diting, a very small quantity of meal 
or flour 


Divet, duffet, a turf or sod used for- 
merly for thatching 

Dorty, pettish, saucy 

Doxy, sweetheart (in a good sense) 


Duat, bad coal 
Feckle, to entangle 
Fellon, a cutaneous eruption, a boil 


Galore, plenty, abundance 

Gash, wise, sagacious (Border) 

Gowan, the daisy 

Gissy, call of pigs to meat; O. N. 
gris, porcellus 

Ingle, fire, fireplace 

Kae, an interjection denoting disbe- 
lief or contempt 

Keel, ruddle 

Kebbuck, cheese 

Lainch, a long stride 

Latter, to run about hastily 


Oye, a grandchild 

Partan, a crab 

Sonsy, plump, thriving, lucky 
Straith, valley 

Tocher, marriage portion 
Treet, a species of bran 


Weight, weyt, hoop with skin over it 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC. 

Ir, Gael. brog, shoe 

Ir, Gael. caideog, earthworm 

Ir. Gael. gallan for callan, branch, 
youth 

Ir. Gael. colann, flesh, a carcase ; O. 
Ir. colinn, gl. caro (Z.?, 51) 

Ir. cotach, fearful (cota, fear) 

Ir. Gael. cro, crodh, an iron bar 

Ir. Gael. cos, foot; W. coes, leg 

Ir. Gael. deach, moving, going ; Ir. 
deachair, separation, following ; 
prim. going off 

Ir. dit, end, remainder ; Ir. Gael. 
dith, want, failure; Sans. diti, cut- 
ting, splitting 

Ir. Gael. duibheid, a flat turf used 
for covering cottages 

Ir. dordha, Gael. dortha, harsh, surly 

Ir. Gael. doigh, fire, flame, trust ; 
dogh, to burn; doighir (for dogis), 

me 

Ir. Gael. donadh, bad, evil 

Ir. Gael. figh, to weave 

Gael. fealan, a boil; Ir. Gael. faill, 
faillin, kernel, hard lump of flesh 

Ir. Gael. gu-leor, enough, plenty 

Ir. Gael. gaois, wisdom, prudence 

Ir. Gael. gugan, the daisy 

Gael. gius, a sow; Ir. Gael. ceis, pig, 
sow 

Ir. Gael. aingeal, fire 

Ir. Gael. cha, negative particle ; ca, 
what (?) 

Ir. Gael. cil, ruddle 

Tr. Gael. cabag, cheese 

Tr. Gael. ling, to leap, bound 

Ir. Gael. lat, foot ; lathar, vigour ; 
luth, quick, nimble 

Ir. Gael. ogha, pron. oha, grandchild 

Tr. Gael. partan, a crab 

Ir. Gael. sonas, luck, happiness 

Ir. Gael. sraith for straith, valley 

Ir, Gael. tochar, portion, dowry 

Ir. Gael. treite, embrocation (a second 


meaning) 
Ir. Gael. guite, the same, used for 

winnowing corn 

It is impossible to determine with certainty the lines 
which marked out the different forms of speech, but 
they were probably the tribal boundaries, and were 
subject to change by invasion and conquest. We may 
assume, from the evidence of language, that the Iceni, 
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the Trinobantes in the south, and the Brigantes in the 
north, were of the older or Gaelic race. The northern 
counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, with Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, were occupied mainly by the Cymric 
tribe. The same race, but another division of it, held 
the ancient Loegria, 7.¢., the rest of England from the 
south of Yorkshire to the Channel. There was, how- 
ever, throughout, a mixture of races. There was a 
lower stratum of the older race, though only sparse in 
some parts of the land. There were also some breaks 
of continuity in different places. The Belgz, who came 
probably at a late period from the opposite coast, occu- 
pied part of the south, and the Parisii, apparently a 
Gallic ‘tribe, dwelt along the banks of the Humber. 
There was a notable break in the extension of the 
Cymry to the district of Elmet, of which Leeds was 
the centre; a spur of the wide-spreading Cumbrian 
range. Here a Celtic and Christian community main- 
tained itself in partial independence for a long time, 
under its own chiefs or reguli. Its latest chief, whose 
name, in a Latin form, was Cereticus, held sway over 
it until deposed by Edwin in the seventh century. 
Their independence was taken from them, but the fire 
burned on their hearths and they wrought with the 
plough or followed the chase, as their fathers had done 
for many generations. As this dialect is interesting on 
many accounts, I offer some instances of its Celtic 
words, which are numerous, and here close my long 
list of dialectic words that have been drawn from 
Celtic sources. 
LEEDS DISTRICT. CELTIC. 
Aag, eager O. W. di-aue, gl. segnem (Juv. 93); 
W. egr, eager; awch—<ach, sharp 
edge; Sans. @s’u—aku, sharp, swift 
Bawdy, a prostitute W. baw, dirt, filth ; bawaidd, dirty, 
mean, vile 
Bicker, to quarrel peevishly W. bicra, to fight, to skirmish (P.); 
bicre, conflictus, pugna (Dav.) 
— ne ew to bran”, a match Must have been some Celtic hero 
Brock. Not a badger, but the cuckoo- W. broch, froth, foam 
spit insect 
5TH SER., VOL. II. 
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LEEDS DISTRICT. 
Chuff, pleased, excited 


Codger, an artful person 
Croodle, to crouch : 
Dunuock, a hedge-sparrow 


Fad, to deceive in talking 
Flos, a giddy, impudent female 
Gammy, crooked 

Guffn, a dull, awkward person 


Hoit, a foolishly awkward man 
Kinnle, to bring forth young 


Malack, a disturbance 
Merle, to crumble 
Nogs, knees 


Nor, than 

Oss, to attempt 

Piggy, a name given by boys to a 
piece of wood sharpened at both 
ends, used in the game of “ piggy” 

Raum, to curvet as a horse 

Seel, to look. Seeling-glass, a look- 


ing-glass 


Siz. “Let ’s hev a siz”’,a pull at 
your pipe; rather a suck, A.-S. 
stican, to suck 

Tit, used for calling a cat 

Tommy, bread. “'Two pund o’ tom- 
my, Missis.” 


Warble, a small, hard lump on a 
horse’s back 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC. 
W. hoff, dear, fond; hoff, to delight 
in 


W. coegiwr, a deceiver, a cheat 

W. crwd, a round lump 

W. dwn (doon), dun, dusky ; with a 
Celtic suffix 

W. ffadu, to mask, to feign (P.) 

W. fiwch, full, flush, brisk, lusty 

W. cam, crooked 

W. cyff, a stock; cyffo ddyn, a block- 
head ; with the suffix of indivi- 
duality 

W. hutan, an oaf 

W. cenel, tribe, kindred ; cened1, id.; 
cenedlu, gignere, producere (Dav.) 

W. moloch, tumult, uproar 

W. mwrl, crumbling, friable 

W. cnuch, junction, joint; if not 
cnwe, a lump 

O. W. nor, than 

W. osi, osio, to dare, to attempt 

W. pig, for pic, a sharp point; pigin, 
a pointed stick 


W. rhamu, to rise up 

W. sel, a view ; selu, to gaze at, ob- 
serve; Arm. sellout, regarder, jeter 
la vue sur quelque chose ; Corn. 
sell, view, prospect 

W. sugno, to suck (u—Eng. i); Sans. 
sich, to moisten, wet 


W. titw, a cat 

W. tama, hard food, as bread and 
flesh ; perhaps related to Arm. 
tamoez-en, ear of corn 

Arm. gwerbl (in comp. werbl), bubon, 
tumour, glande. Dr. Davies ad- 
mits the word, but as Armoric. 
Richards. has, “Gwerbl, Arm., a 
kernel or fleshy substance growing 
between the flesh and skin.” 


The only Celtic words in this dialect that I cannot 
connect with a Welsh equivalent are meg, a halfpenny, 
spiff, smartly dressed, and an interesting feminine 


word, toit, which means contentment, quietness. 


When 


a husband takes the baby on his knee, and keeps it 
quiet during the evening, the delighted wife will say, 
“Thah’s kept him i’toct rarely a walt’ neet (a whole 
night) lad!” This is the Ir. Gael. ¢azt, pleasure ; prop. 
a pleased, quiet, contented state, as the Sans. tush, its 
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relative, denotes.’ Tait corresponds, therefore, to the 
Arm. dudi, pleasure ; but even in the fifth or sixth 
century the final vowel had been dropped in the Elmet 
district. 

And now my task is done. The evidence that has 
been brought forward is conclusive, in showing (1) That 
a large Celtic population was left on the soil in every 
part of England. If there was any part in which the 
theory of extermination would meet the facts of the 
case, it would be the counties of Northampton and 
Leicester. ‘The Welsh border was far away. The 
northern Celts, whether they belonged to the Cymry 
or the Gael, could not interfere to protect their distant 
kinsmen in these counties. There was absolutely 
nothing to check the course of the victorious Saxon. 
He might have commenced a war of extermination, 
and have destroyed, as he pleased, the whole Celtic 
race there. But the tokens of their abiding un- 
molested in these counties are as abundant as they are 
in Lancashire, whose northern part was not finally sub- 
dued until the year 945, when, as the A. S. Chronicle 
declares, “ King Edmund ravaged all Cumberland and 
gave it to Malcolm, King of Scots.” It is evident, 
therefore, that the Celtic population in England lived 
and multiplied in peace, and that there was a gradual 
blending of the two races by intermarriage. The 
advocates of the “theory of extermination” give the 
Saxon race very little credit for common sense, or 
regard for their own welfare. They were only warriors ; 
and who, if the Britons were destroyed, undertook the 
tillage of the soil and the tending of the flocks? The 
conquered race became, in fact, the most valuable 


appanage of the Saxon. They ploughed for him ; they 


1 Cf. Sans. tushti, satisfaction, contentment, pleasure. The Irish 
tait is from ta(s)ti (pron. tusti), and denotes primarily quietness 
more than pleasure. The Elmet toi has no connection with tight 
(sometimes pronounced tott), for it isa noun, and the two words 
express contrary ideas. Tightness denotes pressure and discomfort, 
not a quiet, contented state. 

122 
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tended his cattle ; they were his artisans, for the Celtic 
words still used by our workmen show that they were 
skilled in all the arts of the time, either by their own 
ingenuity or by Roman teaching. The civilisation of 
Rome reached our island before the Saxon came, and 
even before Ceesar invaded the land the Britons were 
skilful agriculturists, had a large foreign commerce, 
coined money, dug and exported metals, and built war- 
chariots of wood and iron. Their weapons were such 
that they could attack Cesar’s forces openly in the 
field, and not always without success. The most 
foolish course the Saxon could adopt would be to de- 
stroy these men, who were his tutors in many things : 
for the rude warrior-races brought very little know- 
ledge of the arts of life, or of literature, from their 
dense forests in Germany. He had, however, good 
sense enough to retain and protect the Celtic race, 
that wrought in various ways to his advantage. If 
this be denied—and there has been much hardihood of 
assertion on this question—how is the large Celtic 
element still existing in the dialects of Leicester and 
Northampton to be accounted for? In all future dis- 
cussions of this subject this fact must be considered, 
and unless it can be shown that this element could 
have been brought in by other means, it is certain that 
a large Celtic population remained on the soil. If this 
cannot be done, the question is at rest. 

2. The evidence of our dialectic words confirms the 
statement of the Welsh Triads, that “a great multi- 
tude of the Loegrians became as Saxons’, 7.e., there 
was a gradual and peaceful blending of ‘the two 
races in England. These Zriads only represent a 
national tradition; but a tradition of this kind, so wide- 
spread as to be accepted by the whole nation, has much 
probability in its favour. It is much more likely, if 
the whole of their kindred race here had been destroyed 
by the Saxons, that such a fact would have made a 
deep impression on the national mind, and have been 
recorded in its traditions, from mingled emotions of 
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indignation and horror. It is not at all probable that 
the national record, as handed down from father to 
son, should have been of union, if extermination had 
been the fact. Their hostility to the Saxon would 
have been a barrier against a rejection of the sterner 
and more hateful issue, and to the invention of one 
which was much more to his credit. But when to 
this improbability there is added the evidence of our 
dialectic words, it becomes quite certain that there 
was a blending of races, and that the possession of 
England after the sixth century was effected much more 
peacefully than our historians represent. 
_ 3. The dialects that we have now examined contain, 
as other dialects, many words that are exclusively 
feminine or belong to a state of childhood. This proves 
that in the Anglo-Saxon age, the mother of the house- 
hold must often have been of Celtic blood. Whena 
Northamptonshire matron directs that her child shall 
be burked, she uses. a Celtic word which means only 
that it shall be thoroughly warmed ; and when one boy 
asks another to give him a bunt (push up) he gives 
evidence of the fact that some boy, like himself, had 
been wont, in a distant age, to hear a form of Celtic 
speech. These are only instances of a large class of 
words. How could they have entered the nursery, or 
been borne on the lips of children, if no Celtic inmates 
had ever occupied the nurseries, and no Celtic parent 
had ever trained a child to speak? These and other 
Ceitic words must either have been inherited from 
Celtic ancestors, or have been communicated from 
without. The only possible inference seems to be that 
these words are an historical record of a race that 
formerly held possession of the soil, and were retained 
on it, as tenants or labourers, by the conquering race. 
4, It seems evident from these lists that the Celtic 
languages in a collective form survived in England to 
a much later period than is commonly supposed. We 
know that when a Celtic MS. was found at St. Alban’s 
near the close of the tenth century, a priest was found in 
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the country who could interpret it (Arch. Camb., 1879, 
p. 154). And if the language, as written, was under- 
stood by some, we may reasonably assume that it was 
still understood and spoken by many who could neither 
read nor write. We know, also, that in the north of 
England, along the border line, a form of Celtic speech 
was retained as late as the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. We may then reasonably assume that the 
Celtic form of speech that had been spoken in the 
counties of Northampton and Leicester before the 
Saxon invasion was still understood there until the time 
of the Norman conquest. It was this great event that 
happily crushed the Celts, Saxons, Angles, and Danes 
into one mass, out of which eventually arose the 
English people. 

Here I must pause. There are many facts connected 
with the social position of the Celtic race in the Anglo- 
Saxon age, and with the forms of their language, to 
which these words bear witness ; but from the length 
of this paper I must content myself with my main 
proposition, that the dialectic words in these counties 
prove that there was a blending of the two races in 
England by intermarriage, and that the Celtic race 
has contributed largely to the formation of the English 
people. 

JoHN DaviEs. 





ERRATA. 


Page 16, line 42, for Ir. cws read W. cws 
» 21, ,, 16, for eecle-hickol read eccle, hickol 
29, 6, for hare read hari 
87, 14, for af read oaf 
94, 10, insert (N.) 











LLANUWCHLLYN. 


THERE can be no doubt that the parish of Llanuwchllyn 
derives its name from its position, Llan-uwch-y-Llyn, 
a.e., the Church above the Lake. This probably in- 
spired the idea that the other parishes of Penllyn 
received their names also from their proximity to Llyn- 
Tegid. According to this theory Llangower is merely 
an abbreviated form of Llan-ewr-y-Llyn, and Llanfor 
of Llanmor-y-Llyn and Llandderfel of Llan-Ddiferion- 
y-Llyn. I am disposed to think that two only of the 
five parishes of Penllyn take their names from their 
relation to the lake, namely, Llanuwchllyn and Llany- 
cil. Cil signifies a nook or recess, and the corresponding 
paraphrase of Llanycil would therefore be Llan-yng- 
nghil-y-Llyn, or the Church in a nook or angle of the 
Lake. The other three follow the general rule of 
Welsh parishes and take their names from the patron 
Saint under whose name the parish church happens to 
be dedicated. Llangower, from Gwawr, the mother of 
the Welsh warrior bard Llywarch Hen ; Llanfor from 
St. Mor, and Llandderfel from Derfel Gadarn. 

From early times the word Llan has been applied to 
churches, and especially to the ground or yard around 
them, but in this sense it is always used either alone 
or asa prefix. When applied to secular uses—as corlan, 
a sheepfold ; gwinllan, a vineyard; ydlan, a stackyard ; 
perllan, an orchard, all of which also imply an enclo- 
sure—it always figures as a suffix. 

Although a great number of the parish churches in 
Wales bear the name of the Blessed Virgin in their dedi- 
cation—a fact which Rees, in his Welsh Saints (p. 69), 
attributes to the Cistercian monks, whose order was the 
most prevalent here during the Middle Ages,—it can be 
proved that nearly one-half of them had Welsh saints 
for their original founders, just as in the case of the 
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parish church of Pool, now St. Mary, but originally St. 
Cynvelyn; and Meifod, originally St. Tysilio, afterwards 
St. Mary; because it was the custom of the early 
British Church to dedicate churches under the names 
of native saints. The name of the Blessed Virgin was 
either substituted or added wherever the Cistercians had 
influence, because it was a rule of their Order that 
their religious houses should be dedicated to the mother 
of our Lord (Tanner’s Notitia Monastica). 

It is worthy, however, of note, that although the 
parish of Llanuwchllyn was closely connected in one 
way with the Cistercians, inasmuch as Owen de Brogyn- 
tyn made a grant to God, St. Mary, and the monks of 
that. Order at Basingwerk Abbey, of “a certain water 
in Penthlinn called Thlintegit or Pemblemere, and 
all the pasture of the said land of Penthlinn” (Pennant, 
vol. ii, p. 207), the name of the parish was not, as in 
most cases, changed to Llanfair. Indeed, the existence 
of so many Llans which bear the names of Welsh saints, 
such as Llan-Dudno, Llan-Ddewi, Llan-Deilo, and Llan- 
Ddeiniol, bears witness to the independence of the 
early British Church, and shows that she had a “ noble 
army of saints and martyrs” to boast of long before 
St. Augustine came over in A.D. 596 to preach to the 
pagan Saxons. 

Llanuwehllyn is a parish of much archeological 
interest ; and not the least so, in that the historic 
river Dee takes its rise within it, under the hill called 
Duallt, rather than at Pantgwyn, as is sometimes sup- 
posed. Some, however, say that the river does not 
take its name until it emerges from Bala Lake; but 
the tributaries to this lake are so well defined that 
one of them must be the Dee. They are the Twrch, 
the Afon Llan or Little Dee, the Lliw, and the Llafar. 
The Welsh name of the Dee is “ Dyfrdwy”, which is 
variously derived. Dwfr-dwy-afon, from the fact of its 
springing from two sources. Giraldus calls it Dever- 
doeu, the full spelling of which would now be, according 


to Prof. Rhys, Dyfrdwyw or Dyfrdwyf (the Water of 
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the Divinity), from the fact of its waters having been 
held sacred, and so many pious legends being connected 
with its history. Dwfrdu, or Blackwater, from its 
source on the Duallt or the Blackhill.1_ Whatever be 
the correct derivation of the name, there can be no 
doubt of the great historic prominence of this river in 
the annals of our country. There is, perhaps, no other 
river in the kingdom that takes precedence of it in 
this respect, nor one which furnishes a more fertile 
source for archeological research. 

The poet Spenser puts the scene of King Arthur’s 
home at the foot of the Aran, and on the banks of the 
Dee near its source ; and there is in this parish a place 
corresponding to this hypothesis, called “ Llys Arthur”, 
or Arthur’s Court. Spenser, in his Faery Queene 
(Book I, Canto 9), makes Arthur speak thus of his 
foster-father, Timon or Gai, who is supposed to have 
lived at Caergai— 

“‘ His dwelling is low in a valley greene, 
Under the foot of Rauran mossy hore, 
From whence the river Dee as silver cleene 


His tombling billowes roll with gentle rore. 
There all my dayes he traind me up in vertuous lore.” 


The word “ Rauran” in these lines is of course only an 
Anglicised form of “ Yr Aran”. 

Llywarch Hen, who is said to have been buried at 
Llanfor, and to have been a contemporary of King 
Arthur, is supposed to have been stationed at Llan- 
uwchllyn for some time, and to have been a member of 
Arthur’s Court. There is still a place near ‘‘Arthur’s 
Court” called “'Tyddyn Llywarch”, Llywarch’s tene- 
ment, which, if it did not suggest the connection, seems 
at least to favour it. 


‘ Is the word Dee an Anglicised form of Du? English people would 
so pronounce the Du. South Welshmen always pronounce the word 
Du as Dee; and perhaps the word Deva is only a Latinised form 
of the word, which has been Anglicised into Dee. This is not at 
all improbable if we consider how many Welsh names are Angli- 
cised, e.g., Owen Glendower for Owen Glyndwr or Glyndyfrdwy. 
Gladys or Gladis for Gwladys. 
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The place of earliest historic note in the parish is 
Caergai, of which Camden says, “that it was at one 
time a castle built by one Caius, a Roman, while the 
Britons ascribe it to Cai or Timon, the foster-father of 
King Arthur.” It is this last which Spenser has sur- 
rounded with such poetic interest. Pennant states it 
has been a Roman station, and mentions the discovery 
of many coins ; and this is further corroborated by the 
_ Roman tiles found in great abundance about the present 
house, some of which appear to have been the pillars 
of a hypocaust. On the west and south sides the 
vallum is still very perfect, and at some distance an 
outer embankment may be traced for a considerable 
portion of its circuit, having once enclosed many acres 
on the crown of the eminence on which it stands. 

Caergai has also some ecclesiastical connections to 
be noted. Cae’r Capelau, or “The Field of the 
Chapels”, is situate on the south-east side of the house, 
and is in length about 200 yards, by 50 yards broad. 
Bones have been dug up lately in this plot of ground, 
near the traces of the foundations of a building about 
15 feet square, near the centre of the field. The out- 
lines of this building are visible on the surface when 
the grass is scorched. This field is also called “ Y 
Fonwent”, or the graveyard. It is this to which 
Lhwyd, the eminent antiquary and archeologist, alludes, 
when he writes : ‘‘ By Kappel medha nhw gynt mewn 
Kae a elwir Kae’r Kappele lle mai palment pan glodh- 
ier’, t.e., ‘They say there was a chapel in a place 
called Kae’r Capelau, where there is a pavement when 
the field is dug.” | 

Within the area enclosed by the square vallum was 
erected the mansion of the family of Vaughan, a branch 
of the Vaughans of Llwydiarth in Powys. Here lived 
John es an eminent Welsh poet, who flourished 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. Of this 
John Vaughan the story is told that he enlisted as a 
soldier, and went on foreign service without sending 
word about his whereabouts for a long term of years. 
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At last he came back to the neighbourhood, and lodged 
a night at Rhiwaedog, on his way to Caergai. He 
awoke some time in the night on hearing great pre- 
parations going on in the hall, and was told that the 
son was to be married to the heiress of Caergai in the 
morning. On hearing this Vaughan hastened to Caer- 
gai, and rapped at the front door, and asked permission 
to enter, but was told that it was a busy day, owing to 
the wedding, which was to be celebrated there that 
morning. He, however, obtained admission. Dancing 
had begun, when soon afterwards the poet asked for a 
harp, and after putting the chords into tune, he played 
a spirited Welsh air, which affected the bride very 
much. Some friends interfered, and ordered the 
stranger to leave the house, when Vaughan answered 
in the following impromptu verse : 
“Os collais tra fuais o’r fan-fy ngwraig 
Fyngaredd Fychan 


Ni chollaf, ewch chwi allan, - 
Na’m ty na’m telyn na’m tan.” 


The free translation of which is: 


“If while away I lost my wife, 
My own Angharad Fechan 
I will not lose, go out yourselves, 
My home, my harp, my hearthstone.”’ 


The bride was asked which of the two men were to 
leave. She quickly answered that the first husband 
was to remain at Caergai, and that the son of Rhiwae- 
dog must quit the mansion at once. 

Another eminent member was Rowland Vaughan, 
who flourished about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and deserves notice as the translator into Welsh of 
Bishop Bayley of Bangor’s well-known book of devo- 
tion, “ The Practice of Piety ; directing a Christian 
man how to walk that he may please God.” This book 
was so popular that thirty-nine English editions of it 
had appeared by the year 1734. John Bunyan, the 
author of the Pilgrim’s Progress, refers to it as a book 
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he had read with great profit in his prodigal days, and 
which sobered him much. Copies of the Welsh trans- 
lation are still’ extant, but very rare. It was first 
published in London in 1630, and passed through four 
editions. This Rowland Vaughan was a stout Royalist 
and a captain in the King’s army during the civil 
wars. He was taken prisoner and confined in Chester 
Castle for three years; and his mansion of Caergai 
was burnt to the ground in 1645 by the Republicans, 
and his estate confiscated, the recovery of which cost 
him many years of expensive and vexatious lawsuits. 
The mansion house was rebuilt by him in its present 
form, which is well shown in Mr. W. G. Smith’s 
engraving. Many inscriptions were set up on different 
parts of the front, some of which bespeak the sturdy 
loyalty of the old Royalist, ¢.g., “Na werth y nef er 
benthyg byd” (“Sell not heaven for the loan of the 
earth”). Some describe his late troubles as a discipline 
of Providence— Cerydd Duw, Cariad yw” (God’s 
reproof islove). Others bespeak his grave meditations 
on eternity—‘ Meddwl dy ddiwedd” (Think on thine 
end), and “ Resurgam” (I shall rise again). On another 
were engraved. the initials and the ages of himself, 

his wife, and child. R. 60 

1-V 39 

R. 3 
On a block of red sandstone over the principal: door 

this comprehensive and loyal stanza : 
“ Dod glod i bawb yn ddibrin 
A char dy frawd cyffredin 


Ofna Dduw can’s hyn sydd dda 
Ac anrhydedda’r Brenin.” 


The English of which is 


“‘ Give praise to all ungrudgingly, 
And love thy common brother, 
Fear God, for this is good and right, 
And yield the King his honour.” 


Rowland Vaughan is best known in the Welsh 
literary world as Rowland Fychan Y Cyfieithydd o 
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Gaergat, or Rowland Vaughan of Caergai, the trans- 
lator. All his translations, with the exception of the 
devotional work, Practice of Piety, were of a polemical 
nature, and in defence of the Church of England. 

Another beneficent member of this family was the 
Rev. Maurice Vaughan, M.A., Canon of Windsor, who 
built almshouses for six poor old people of this parish, 
and endowed them with two tenements (Tymawr and 
Tynycae), and with the interest of £200 left towards 
their repair and the augmentation of their maintenance. 
This charity is now in full operation, and is under the 
management of the patron of the benefice as inheritor 
of Caergai. A stone slab sunk into the gable of the 
almshouses bears the following inscription :—‘ The 
Reverend Doctor Maurice Vaughan, late Canon of 
Windsor, built and endowed this Alms House in ye 
year 1721 for three decayed old men and three old 
women. David Ellis, Hoe fecit, 1731.” 

Castell Carn-Dochan occupies an imposing situation 
on a precipitous spur of Ffridd Helyg-y-Moch. The 
ruins form an inner parallelogram 24 feet by 20, with 
walls six feet thick, defended by a rampart of loose 
stones. A curtain wall across the enclosure cuts off 
the keep and a square room, the latter being 23 
feet square, the former about 8 feet square. The outer 
wall is 8 feet thick. The bare walls only remain, and 
there are no architectural details. No doorway has 
been discovered in the present ruins. Probably the 
portion now exposed formed the dungeons and cellars 
of the old fortress, the entrance being at a higher 
level and over a drawbridge. Castell Carn-Dochan 
could hardly have been a pleasant residence at any 
time, but it was a strong one; the “ Llys” or Court 
below forming the residence in time of peace. 

A writer in the Gwyliedydd, 1828, p. 120, states 
that “fifty years ago an old man, in expectation of 
hidden treasure, had dug thruugh the ruins to the floor 
(y llawr), but found nothing save human bones and 
burnt wood, whence it was inferred that the place had 
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been burnt down.” About 1872 further diggings were 
made, and search made for a doorway, but in vain. 
Charcoal, blackened soil, animal bones, and pieces of 
lead were found. 

Near the foot of Castell Carn-Dochan is a place 
called “Ty Cerrig”, owned by Hugh and Edward 
Edwards. This is the only freehold within this manor, 
all the rest of the property belonging to Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, Bart. This place is said to have been 
“se by a former lord of Carn-Dochan to an old family 

arper, from whom the present owners claim to have 
inherited it. 

The brook Eglwysen or Eglwysarn, which runs into 
the river Lliw hard by Lle’r Llys, deserves some notice. 
Sarn-yr-Eglwys, or the Church Causeway, suggests the 
idea of the existence of a church here at one time. 
Higher. up in the mountain, near Buarth-y-meini, is 
“ Clogwyn-yr-Eglwys”, or the Church Precipice ; and 
near Dolhendre is also a place called “ Bwlch Eglwys 
Tudur”’, or the Pass of the Church of St: Tudur. There 
is also a farm near this place called Dolfudr, or more 
correctly Dol-Tudur. Here we have two places sug- 
gesting the idea of a church, and two places on the 
same spot connecting the church with the name of 
Tudur. 

The church of Llanuwchllyn is dedicated in the 
name of St. Deiniol or Deiniol Wyn, one of the monks 
of Bangor-is-y-coed in Flintshire, who planted a branch 
of that monastery at Bangor in Carnarvonshire, a.D. 
525; and when, in A.D. 550, it was elevated into a 
bishopric and endowed by Maelgwn Gwynedd, Prince 
of: North Wales, he was consecrated its first Bishop. 
The cathedral church of Bangor, the parish church of 
Hawarden, and the church of Llanuwchllyn are the 
only instances in North Wales that bear his name, and 
there is only one, viz. Llanddeiniol, in South Wales. 
Deiniol Wyn died A.D. 584, and was buried, according to 
Giraldus Cambrensis, in the Isle of Bardsey. 

The old church, which was taken down in 1872, com- 
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prised chancel, nave (divided in 1729), and south aisle 
of five bays with a western gallery, erected about 1745, 
probably when the roodloft was taken down. Edward 
Lhwyd mentions that in his time, which would be about 
the year 1700, there were several Roman bricks worked 
into the walls of this church and those of Llanycil 
and Llangower, but none were discovered at the late 
restoration, which was completed in 1873 at a cost of 
between £1,600 and £1,700. 

The chief object of interest within the church is a 
recumbent effigy in plate armour over a mailed coat, on 
the north side of the chancel within the altar rails. It 
bears a mutilated Latin inscription, which originally 
read thus :—“ Hic jacet Johannes ap G...t. ap Madoc 
ap Iorweth cujus anime propitietur Deus. Amen. 
Anno Dni, mMccotxx”. This John, or Ieuan, was the 
grandson of Madoc ap Iorwerth, who held Pennanlliw 
by gift of the king. 

“ Bwlch-y-Groes”, or the Pass of the Cross, on the 
road to Dinas Mawddwy, is of some interest, as a cross 
is said to have existed here until the time of the civil 
wars. Rhbydybod, in the same direction, probably 
means Abbotsford. There is a yew tree at Coedladur 
from under which human bones have been frequently 
unearthed, and a little above this place, near Bryn- 
Melyn is a place called “ Yr hen Eglwys”, where there 
are traces of the foundations of a building. 


W. HucHes. 











SEPULCHRAL RECUMBENT EFFIGY IN 
LLANUWCHLLYN CHURCH, 


NEAR BALA. 


Tuis. is one of those interesting Welsh effigies, repre- 
sented in armour, of the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, which more or less differ in detail from Eng- 
lish effigies of the same period and class, though there 
may be a general resemblance enabling us to fix a 
proximate date (should, indeed, such be required) in 
the absence of any sepulchral inscription ; which is, 
however, more generally to be found attached to Welsh 
effigies of this than to English effigies of the same era. 

This effigy, then, may fairly be compared, though 
there are some differences in detail, with the effigy ia 
Bettws y Coed Church of “ Grufyd ap David Goch”, of 
which an engraving and description appear ‘in a former 
volume of the Archeologia Cambrensis.' This effigy 
is, as usual, recumbent, the head reposing on what 
appears to be the tilting-helmet. The head is protected 
by a plain, conical basinet, or war-helmet ; the chin, 
neck, and shoulders are defended by a camail or tippet 
of mail; and the hands are conjoined on the breast, as 
in prayer. Brassarts, or rerebraces of plate, inclose 
the upper arms ; coudes of plate appear at the elbows, 
conically shaped ; and vambraces of plate cover the 
lower arms, whilst roundels of plate appear in front of 
the shoulders, and at the bending of the elbows. At 
the arm-pits gussets of mail appear. The gauntlets are 
of plate, the fingers being protected by small articu- 
lated finger-joints. Round the neck is a collar with 
quatrefoil ornaments at intervals. An emblazoned 
jupon forms the external habiliment, worn over the 
body. The skirt of this is escalloped round the border. 


1 Fourth Series, vol, xiv, p. 127. 
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About the loins, and round the jupon, appears a nar- 

row, horizontal belt or bawdrick. Beneath the jupon 
appear the skirts of an apron of mail ; the cuisses pro- 
tecting the thighs, of which the lower portions only 
are visible, are of plate; so are the genouilleres or 
knee-caps, and the jambs covering the legs. At the 
insteps spur-leathers appear, whilst the feet are covered 
by sollerets formed of lamina, or small flexible plates, 
‘pointed at the toes, and resting on a lion. On the 
verge of the slab on which the effigy reclines, on the 
south side, in raised capital letters, and in Longobardic 
characters, is the inscription, in two lines, commencing 
in the lower,— 

hic : IMCET : IOhMNES : MP : G....T : MP : MMDOC : MP : 

JORWETh : CVIVS : MNIME : ... 

(Propicie)TVR : DEVS : MMEN : MNNO : DNI: M : CCC : VXx 
The letters m and a are similar, the latter being repre- 
sented as the former. The xx in the date appear like 
the Arabic numerals 88. 

The description here given is taken from the engrav- 
ing, as I have had no opportunity of examining the 
efigy itself, or the details of what appear to be the 
armorial bearings on the jupon. 

M. H. B. 


By the aid of Mr. J. Y. W. Lloyd’s History of Powys 
Fadog (vol. iv, pp. 359-362), we are enabled to identify 
this Joannes ap Gruffit ap Madoc as the fifth in descent 
from Rhirid Flaidd, or the Wolf, the powerful lord of 
Penllyn in Merioneth, of Lleyn and Eifionydd in @ar- 
narvonshire, of Pennant Melangell and Bryn in Mont- 
gomeryshire, and of Ruyton of the Eleven Towns in 
Shropshire, about the middle of the eleventh century. 
From the further fact that his grandfather, Madoc ap 
Iorwerth ap Madoc, is mentioned as petitioning Ed- 
ward I at Kensington (33 Edward I, a.p. 1305), that 
he “ might quietly enjoy certain lands and the balliwick 
‘Unius Cantr. in Penllyn and Ardudewey’, which the 
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King had given him for his services’;’ and that in the 
Extent of Merionethshire® he is described as being in 
possession of Penanthlu “ad terminum vite per donum 
regis”; and that he himself is said by Robert Vaughan, 
the antiquary, to have “lived in great credit and 
esteem in the days of King Edward III, who allowed 
him an annual stipend for guarding and conducting of 
y° Justice of North Wales with a companie of archers 
whilst he should soejourne and stay in y° countie of 
Merionydd.”* We shall not be wrong, I believe, in assign- 
ing as his residence the stronghold of Castell Carn 
Dochan, or Corn Dochen, on the precipitous spur of 
Ffridd Helyg y Moch, admirably adapted, by its posi- 
tion, to guard the passes from the eastern to the western 
portions of the county. The accompanying pedigree 
tends to confirm this conclusion, as it shows how the 
Castle would naturally descend, by inheritance, from 
him to the Vaughans of Glanllyn and Llwydiarth, and 
through them to its present possessor, the Baronet of 





Wynnstay. 
Rhirid Flaidd,==Alis, vz. Bleddyn Fychan 
lord of Penllyn of Hafod Unos 
| 
Madoc ap Rhirid Flaidd==Arddun, vz. Philip ap Einion, slain at the 
Ucchtryd, lord of Cyteiliog siege of Diserth 
Castle 





of Rhiwaedog of Penllyn Cynwrig ap ancestor of the 
Pasgen, lord Myddeltons of 
| of Cegidfa Gwaunynog, Garth- 
gynan, and Chirk 
Castle 


| | | 
Gwrgeneu Llwyd= Iorwerth ap nn Son Vz. Rhirid Fychan, 





Madoc ap vz. Gruff. ap Einion of Corsygedol 


2, Janet, vz. Cynvelyn 


Griffith ap Madoc=-1, Alis, vz. Bleddyn Fychan 
[2 Gwenllian, vz. Ieuan ap Howel 





| 
wien 2, told y Gader of Cader Benllyn ; 
8, Rhys, ancestor of the Joneses of Llandyrnog and Halkin 
4, Goronwy of Penllyn, ancestor of the Lloyds of Bala and 
Glanhavon 
a 5, Griffith of Trefgoed 





1 Arch. Camb., Ser. 4, vol. viii, p. 200. 
2 Ibid., Ser. 3, vol. xiii, p. 188. 3 Ibid., Ser. 4, vol. viii, p. 200. 
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a. | 
Griffith ap Ieuan==1, Gwenllian 
2, Annesta 


Ieuan Vychan==-Ann, vz. Sir Griffith Vychan 


David ap Ieuan Vychan==Margaret, vz. David Lloyd ap Howel ap 
Tyd’r ap Gronw ap Howel y Gader 


David Lloyd=1, Lleiki, vz. Deio ap Ieuan ap David 
purchased | 2, Lowri, vz. of Howel Vychan of Liwy- 








Glanllyn diarth 
Howel Vychan=Marget, vz. Ellis ap Howel William== 
of Glanllyn ap Rhys, and so up to | 
Owen Brogyntyn David Lloyd=-Elen, vz. Howel 


of Maesmochnant,; ap David ap 
Llanrhaiadr Meuric Vychan 
of Nannau 








| | 
John Vychan,—Gwen, d. Dorothy=-John Owen Vaughan 
High Sheriff, | of Owen Vychan of Llwydiarth 
1594 Wynn | 


| 
John Vaughan=Mari, vz. Roger Owen Vaughan=-Catherine Maurice, d.and 
of Glanllyn- Kinaston of of Llwydiarth, | h. of Maurice ap Robert 


| 
Catherine, = Robt. Wynn, fourth son of 
only d.andh. Maurice Wynn ofGwydr 











tegid Hordley High Sheriff, of Llangedwyn 
Mont., 1601 
Howel Vaughan== Sir Robert Vaughan, Knt.=-Catherine 
| | Herbert 
| | | 
| Edward Vaughan, Eleanor Vaughan, h. of =John Purcell of 
0. 8. p. of Llwydiarth and Nantcribba 
Llangedwyn 


Edward Vaughan of Llwydiarth, M.P. Mont- 


Edward Vaughan of Glanllyntegid, adopted son of==Mary Purcell, d. 1722 
gomery, ob. 1718 | 





Vaughan, Strange- h.ofGlanllyn, who took the addi- | Shakerley 
d. young, ways, Esq., Llwydiarth,and tional nameof Wynn 
1700 of Melbury Llangedwyn, on succeeding Sir 
which, on the death John Wynn, second 
of her own children, she con- Baronet, of Wynn- 
veyed to her husband stay 


| | | 
Edward Mary=Thos. Ann Josephine,=Sir Watkin oh Frances 





| 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, er Baronet, M.P. for Denbighshire, 
. 1789 











THE ROMAN STATION OF CAERGAI. 


A.THouGH not named in any Roman itinerary, this 
place has long been known as a Roman station. William 
Camden, in his Britannia (edit. 1600, p. 593), after 
noticing Carn Dochen, proceeds: “Nec procul abest 
Caergai, id est, Castrum Caii a Caio Romano aliquo 
extructum de quo magna et mira vulgus vicinum pre- 
dicat.” (And not far off is Caergai, 2.e., the Camp of 
Caius, built by Caius, a Roman, of whom the people 
thereabout tell great and marvellous stories.) This is 
further amplified by Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, the 
Merionethshire antiquary, who lived 1592-1666, and 
wrote in a MS. which was printed in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis (2nd Series, vol. i, p. 204), “In the parish 
of Llannuwchllyn, upon the south bank of the river 
Lliw, on a high, craggy rock, are seen the walls of an 
old castle called Castell Corn Dochen. Over against it 
is Caer Gai, built in the time of the Romans, as many 
suppose by the ancient coin of the Emperor Domitian 
found there of late. Here also was digged up a stone 
with this inscription, HEC IACET SALVIANVS BVRSOCAVI 
FILIVS CVPETIAN. This place was called Caer Gai of 
Cai Hir ap Cynyr, that was King Arthur's foster- 
brother, who dwelt there. But by what name it was 
called in the Roman time I know not.” 

Pennant has added nothing to the information about 
it : indeed, he does not appear to have actually visited 
it: “Leave on the right another ancient seat, ‘Caer 
Gai’, placed on an eminence. Camden says it was a 
castle built by one Caius, a Roman. ‘The Britons 
ascribe it to Gai, foster-brother to King Arthur. It 
probably was Roman, for multitudes of coins have 
been found in different parts of the neighbourhood ; 
and it is certain that it had been a fortress to defend 
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the pass, for which it is well adapted both by its situ- 
ation and the form of the hill.” 

Lewis, in his Topographical Dictionary, enumerates 
the above items, and points out a further feature in 
the Roman roads converging to it from Tomen y Mur 
and Mediolanum : “In the vicinity of this station are 
vestiges of roads resembling those of the Romans lead- 
ing from the station Eryri Mons, at Tomen y Mur, near 
Festiniog, and from Castell Prysor, in the parish of 
Trawsvynydd, to the ancient Mediolanum, probably 
near Meivod.” The pass traversed by this road appears 
to be the one referred to by Pennant, though he does 
not mention the road itself. But as every Roman sta- 
tion was connected with those adjoining it, it is strange 
that other converging roads have not also been noticed. 
Happily Mr. Hughes, the Vicar of Llanuwehllyn, and 
Mr. Edward Jones of Newport, a native of the parish, 
have recently paid much attention to this subject, and 
their inquiries enable us to fill up, to a considerable 
extent, this important item of its ancient history. 

On the occasion of the Annual Meeting at Bala last 
year, an excursion was made to this place, which is 
thus briefly noticed in the Report: “The Roman sta- 
tion of Caergai, with its well preserved fosse and val- 
lum, occupies the crest of the bank so called; and near 
the centre of the square stands the old mansion, now 
used as a farmhouse. The vallum is best shown on the 
western side, the eastern having been almost levelled 
away. Ata little distance an outer dyke encloses a 
considerable circuit, probably 6 or 8 acres ; and on the 
north-western side are large quantities of boulders, 
some standing as if they had formed a scarpment or 
chevaux-de-frise, and others dispersed as if they had 
been the foundation of some primitive buildings.” 

Taking, then, our stand at Caergai, we will endea- 
vour to trace some of the roads that diverged from it : 

(1.) Zo Tomen y Mur, W.—This is represented by 


1 Tours in Wales, 1810, vol. ii, p. 220. 
2 Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. i, p. 333. 
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the road that leads, on the left bank of the Lliw, past 
Elusendy, and follows roughly the course of the river 
by Dolhendre, Bwlch Eglwys Tudr, Dolfudr, Buarth 
Meini, to Blaen Lliw-isaf. Thence it passes north of 
Pen Efeidiog for a short distance, till it forks into two 
branches ; the northern one passing Dolymoch and 
Buarth' Brwynog to the upper course of Nantbudr, 
which it follows to its junction with the Prysor stream 
near Glan Llafar. Crossing the valley and the hill 
northwards, along the course of the Llafar, it passes 
Dol Dinas and Dol Belydr, and thence on to Tomen y 
Mur; from whence it was continued onwards, by 
Maentwrog, Tanybwlch, and Beddgelert, to Segontium. 
The southern branch followed the line of the Nant 
Canol as far as Gelli Gain, from whence it rounded the 
slope of Y Foel Ddu, leaving Bedd Porius and Llech 
Idris just below, to the left, till it joined the Sarn 
Helen at Peny Street. From this point it appears to 
have descended westwards by Rhiw Goch, and crossing 
the Eden, to have been carried on to Bwlich Drws 
Ardudwy, or perhaps to Bwlch y Tyddiad, and so into 
Dyffryn Ardudwy, and on to the sea-coast. 

(2.) Towards Mediolanum.—tThis is supposed to have 
led south-east from Caergai, by Madoc and Dolfudr, up 
to Lledwyn Mawr, and thence by Bwlch y Pawl into 
the Llanwddyn Valley, and to have crossed Sarn Sws 
near Llanfihangel yn Ngwyrfa. This, however, was 
probably no more than a utilised British trackway. 

(3.) Towards Maglona (Penal).--This probably fol- 
lowed the course of the present road to Bwlch y Groes, 
or it may have followed No. 2 as far as Rhydfudr, and 
then winding around Penygyrn, have followed the 
Afon Fechan, and joined the present road near Tai’n y 
Nant. 

(4.) Another road led over the Milltir Gerrig, and 
by Llangynog, to Llanfyllin, Bwlchycibau, and Stryd 
Fawr, towards Rutunium and Uriconium, with a branch 
down the Tanat Valley to Clawdd Coch, which most 
authorities think to have been the site of Mediolanum. 
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(5.) Towards Deva (Chester).—This line took a north- 
east direction, along the north side of the lake, through 
Bala and Llanfor, and crossing the Meloch below To- 
men y Castell, sent off, at Cefn Ddeusarn, a branch 
towards Penygaer. Passing over Cefn Creini, it crossed, 
at the place called ‘‘ The Four Crosses”, the road from 
Old Oswestry to Penygaer. This cross-road is called, 
above Llanarmon Glyn Ceiriog, ‘‘ Ffordd y Saeson”; 
most likely from having been traversed by Henry IT in 
his advance against the Welsh, to that region whence 
he was driven back by stress of weather and the gather- 
ing forces of the Welsh chieftains, and following the 
higher ground of the Berwyn withdrew to Crogen 
(Chirk), where Adwy ’r Beddau (“The Gap of the 
Graves”) is still believed to mark the site of his defeat. 
From “The Four Crosses” it led by the Druid and 
Rhug through the valley of Caenog, and by Highgate, 
to Bryneglwys and Llandegla, and thence to Bovium 
(Caergwrle) and Deva. 

(6.) A road leading north, past Pyrsau, Cystyllen, 
and over Bwlch Llwyd, may have been used, as far as 
Blaen Lliw Isaf, as an alternative to the one described 
in 1, 

(7.) Another road, or rather the continuation, west- 
wards, of No. 5, probably led by Rhyd y Sarn and Tref 
Eurych into the Dolgelley Valley, and then joined the 
Sarn Helen to Maglona. 

These roads, however, it will be seen, have only been 
partially sketched out, and we hope that those who 
have local knowledge and opportunities will carry out 
more fully the researches they have begun. 

When the Roman legions were withdrawn from Caer- 
gai, it would still remain, from its position and strength, 
a place of prime importance for the government of the 
district. That it was so is implied in the brief notice 
of an event which occurred here, according to the Anna- 
les Cambria, in a.D. 656. The record simply states, 
“‘CoXIL annus, strages Gaii Campi”. But what the occa- 
sion, or who the parties engaged, we are not told. The 
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old chronicler apparently forgot that what may have 
been well known in his day might become a matter of 
uncertainty, or total ignorance, in after times. We 
would venture, however, a suggestion that it was a 
desperate, if not final, struggle between the Cymru, or 
Romanised Britons, and the Gaels or Gwyddelod, of 
whom the district westward, to the coast, is full of 
memorials, On the withdrawal of the Roman forces 
from Britain, the Picts and Scots (Y Gwyddyl Ffichti) 
came down from the north, and tried to gain or regain 
possession of this country. 

Cunedda Wledig, Prince of the Strath Clyde Britons, 
had many possessions hereabouts by virtue of his 
mother, Gwawl, daughter of Coel Coedhebog, and he 
sent his sons southwards to defend them against these 
invaders. To a large extent they were successful, and 
gave their own names to the districts they rescued, 
including the cantrefs of Din Mael, Edeyrnion, Meirion 
(between the Mawddach and the Dysynni), and others 
more to the south ; but Ardudwy and other parts to 
the north and north-west we may suppose to have con-, 
tinued still in the hands of the Gaels, whose cyttiau 
(hut-circles) and muriau (larger and more elaborate 
enclosures) are yet to be seen in numerous places on 
the Merionethshire and Carnarvonshire coasts. Their 
expulsion from Anglesey is attributed to Caswallawn 
Law Hir, Prince of Gwynedd, 443-517; and as it is 
probable that they held the more inland fastnesses to 
a later period, we would suggest that Caergai wit- 
nessed their last struggle and overthrow, and that it 
is to that event we are to refer the “Strages Gaii 
Campi.” 

But few relics have been recorded as found here. 
The place was probably used, as so often was the case 
elsewhere, as a handy and convenient quarry for build- 
ing material. Edward Lhuyd, the author of Archao- 
logia Britannica, mentions that there were in his time 
Roman bricks worked into the walls of the churches 
at Llanuwchllyn, Llanycil, and Llangower, but none of 
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these have come to light in.the course of their restora- 
tions. There is, indeed, in Llanfor Church a portion of 
an inscription which has been variously read as cavo- 
SENIARSII by Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt ; CAVosENI- 
ARGII by Professor Rhys; and by Professor Westwood, 
CAVOSENTARGI. (See Arch. Camb., Series V, vol. i, p. 342.) 
Professor Rhys, in his Lectures on Welsh Philology 
(p. 391), draws attention to the common element in 
CAVO-SENTARGII and in BVRGOCAVI, which he conjectures 
to have been the reading of the stone long lost from 
Caergai, H1C IACIT SALVIANVS BVRGOCAVI FILIVS CVPETI- 
ANI, and suggests that it “very possibly implies the 
blood-relationship of the two men meant; and it is 
natural to conclude that Caer Gai (which translated 
into an older form must have been Castra Cavi or Cavi 
Castra) bears the name of some person of the same 
family,—perhaps of this very Burgocavi mentioned in 
the lost inscription.” A considerable number of Roman 
tiles have been found about the house and the fields, 
some of which were supposed to have formed portions 
of the pillars of a hypocaust. 

About twenty years ago, in the course of draining 
the field on the east side of the vallum, called now “Cae 
Dentir”, but formerly “Cae Dwyndir” (the field of 
bushes or hillocks), a number of funeral urns of coarse 
texture and grey colour were brought to light. One of 
them was perfect, and full of dust ; but what became 
of it was not known, probably it was thrown aside, like 
the rest. The neck of one such, which appeared to 
have had a handle, was found by myself, four or five 
years ago, in one of the field-walls. But the most inte- 
resting discovery of all has been made in the spring of 
this year, in this same field. 

In the beginning of March, as the tenant was plough- 
ing the field, the plough-share came in contact with a 
stone which, on the removal of the soil, was found to 
be a portion of a large bluck of red sandstone, sculp- 
tured and inscribed. Mr. Williams of Gwernhefin, the 
agent of the Glanllyn estate, at once saw to its being 
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taken care of, and superintended its clearance and re- 
moval. Clearing away the space adjoining, it was 
found to be lying in a sloping condition, at the north- 
west angle of what may best be described as a square 
enclosed in an Oxford frame; the sides of which, in- 
cluding the projections, were 9 ft. long by 2 ft. broad ; 
forming an enclosing trench, 23 ft. deep, and filled, for 
the most part, with black soil differing from the sur- 
rounding earth, and bits of charcoal. The stone in- 
clined inwards towards the square, adjoining the north 
edge of which was found a circular pit, 3 ft. in diame- 
ter, and 34 ft. below the surface, within which pieces 
of grey pottery (probably an urn) and fragments of 
Samian ware were discovered. 
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What remained of the stone was 2 ft. 6 ins. in length 
by 1 ft. 11 ins. broad, and 10 ins. deep; and it had 
been split lengthwise, from top to bottom, into two 
parts. The upper portion had been so injured that the 
entablature can be but approximately reproduced. 
Two human feet in front, some animal feet behind, and 
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a small wheel, which has subsequently become de- 
tached, would show, however, that it was intended to 
represent a man leading a wild beast attached to a 
chariot. At one end was represented the coil of a 
scaly animal, perhaps a dragon or a serpent. The in- 
scription, which is exceedingly clear and well preserved, 
with letters 2 ins. high, reads— 


IVLIVS . GAVERONIS . F 
FE. MIL. CHO’T’NER 


The 1 of FILIvs, in the first line, is cut horizontally, and 
placed above the F, and not, as more usually, after it ; 
and the F and E at the beginning of the second line 
lean forward considerably, and are of different charac- 
ter to the rest of the lettering, as if they had been 
engraved by a less skilful hand. Between the o and 
the T, the rubbing shows an inverted dot, as if the 
second stroke of the 0 were intended to form part of an 
r. The face of the stone is very smooth, and the let- 


tering clear; but the explanation of the inscription is 
not equally plain. Mr. W. Thompson Watkin, a very 
high authority on Roman inscriptions, would read it in 
full as 


IVLIVS GAVERONIS FILIVS 
FECIT MILES COHORTIS NERVIORVM 


That is, “Julius, the son of Gavero, a soldier of the co- 
hort of the Nervii, made it”; and he adds that the first 
cohort of the Nervii were in Britain A.D. 105, as shown 
by the Sydenham tabula of Trajan. 

With this may be compared the following extract 
from the article by Mr. Watkin on “ Roman Inscrip- 
tions found in Britain in 1884”, printed in the Arche- 
ological Journal, vol. xlii, p. 148 :—- There was also 
found in the same city (Chester), in November, in exca- 
vations made by Mr. Bullin in White Friars, a portion 
of an ordinary red tile bearing upon it, in very fine 
letters, IvLIv, which has probably, when entire, been 
IVLIvs . F.; the F standing, of course, for fecit.” 

Hibner, however, on the other hand, to whom a rub- 
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bing was sent, “cannot imagine that re means fecit. It 
would be quite in the wrong place. Then the soldier 
of the Nervian cohort cannot properly have been styled 
only by a nomen gentile (Julius) and perhaps a preno- 
men.’ We expect besides a cognomen, and this he 
fancies must be hidden in the letters Fe (felix or ferox 
or something like). 


Cc (2) IVLIVS GAVERONIS FILIVS 
E FEROX MILES (’HORTIS NERVIORVM 


would be the proper nomenclature.” The lettering he 
describes as “a curious specimen of the transition from 
the monumental to the painted or cursive form of writ- 
ing ; and the serpents indicate one of the Gigantes, as 
on the Pergamenean altar,” 

The material employed, red sandstone, is not to be 
found within a radius of many miles of Caergai, and 
must, therefore, have been brought from a considerable 
distance ; and it is not improbable that some of the red 
stones worked up in the walls. of the house are relics of 
the same monumental use. 

This inscribed stone was removed, in the first in- 
stance, for greater security to the house at Glanllyn, 
and was subsequently presented by the late Sir Wat- 
kin Williams Wynn, Bart., our President, to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History and Archeology at Chester, 
where it may be conveniently seen and compared with 
others of a similar character and the same period. 


D. R. T. 


' He thought there were traces on the rubbing of some letters 
before IvLtvs, which, however, do not appear to exist. 
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MELIDEN CHURCH. 


Unt last year this church was one of the most unin 
teresting ecclesiastical structures in the diocese of 
St. Asaph, and is briefly described by Sir Stephen 
Glynne as having “a great want of ancient features ; 
and though neat, very modern in appearance.” But 
investigations rendered necessary during the work of 
restoration, recently completed, have brought to light 
ancient features which mark every epoch in the history 
of the diocese, except the British, which is indicated 


only by the dedication of the church to St. Melyd, and 

of the Norman period. 

_ Part of the inner jamb and arch of the west window, 
and the masonry of the west wall, belong to the church 


built in the thirteenth century, which must have been 
destroyed by the soldiers of Henry III, who made such 
havoc of the churches as to call forth a threat of excom- 
munication from Bishop Aunian, and a letter of urgent 
remonstrance from the Archbishop. 

The period of extensive church renovation and reform, 
and the publication of the Taxatio(1284-1395), is repre- 
sented by the north and south doors and a portion of 
a sill of a north window, and fragments of tombstones, 
and the apex-stone of the bell-turret. 

When the Cathedral of St. Asaph was burned, and 
the Bishop’s houses at Meliden (Llys), Bodidris, and 
St. Martin, were destroyed during the revolt of Owen 
Glyndwr (1395-1411), the church most probably suf- 
fered considerable damage, as the fourteenth century 
walls do not extend eastwards beyond the position 
occupied by the present doors; and it must have 
remained a long time in ruins, until late in the fif- 
teenth century, when the eastern end of the church 
was built, and the chancel furnished with a roodloft, 
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of which the beams remained ; and with chancel-stalls, 
of which a fragment was discovered, forming a support 
to the pulpit, but just sufficient tv show that the design 
was very similar to those at Clynog Church in Carnar- 
vonshire. This relic is of considerable value as being, 
I believe, the only evidence of the character of the 
chancel-fittings in small churches of this type. 

In removing the wall blocking up the north door was 
found the bowl of a font much defaced, which was 
most likely buried in compliance with the order of Par- 
liament in 1643, that all copes, surplices, superstitious 
vestments, roods, fonts, and organs, were not only to 
be taken away, but utterly defaced. As the font now 
in use bears the date 1686, the church must have been 
without a font for forty years. 

Further evidence of activity during the seventeenth 
century was afforded by the elliptic-headed windows, 
the roof, and portions of the delicately moulded oak 
seats. Evidence of painting of different dates, in layers 
covering each other, was discovered on the walls ; but 
the plaster was in such a rotten state that it was found 
impossible to preserve them. 

ARTHUR Baker. 
May 21, 1885. 
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NOTES ON THE OLDER CHURCHES IN THE 
FOUR WELSH DIOCESES. 
BY THE LATE 
Sirk STEPHEN RICHARD GLYNNE, Barr. 
(Continued from p. 131.) 





Diocese of St. Dabid’s. 


DEANERY OF DUNGLEDDY. 


UZMASTON, PEMB. (ST. ISMART). 
8 July 1858. 
A sMaLL church of curious, irregular outline, and badly 
modernised. It has a nave and chancel, and quasi 
transepts on the north and south of dissimilar form 
and size, and a small tower at the north end of the 
transept. There is much of the rude local Pembroke- 
shire type. The chancel-arch is Pointed, very rude and 
plain. The chancel is small, and much blocked by 
seats, but has curious features. In its north and south 
walls are flat, rude arches, seen elsewhere in this dis- 
trict. The southern arch has in its jamb a large ob- 
long recess ; and within the arch a two-light Perpen- 
dicular window of trefoiled lights is opened in the wall. 
Near the arch appears a rude corbel on the wall. The 
east window is small and Perpendicular, of three lights. 
In the south wall is a small square recess. In the 
angle between the north transept and chancel is the 
shed-like contrivance for a hagioscope, once communi- 
cating with the arch in the north wall of the chancel. 
There is no arch from the nave to the transept. The 
south transept is modern in all probability, and has a 
gallery. The windows of the nave are all modern. The 
font is an ancient one of local type ; the bowlssquare, 
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and scolloped at the base, upon a cylindrical stem, 
having round it a cable-moulding, and set on a square 

linth. The tower, which contains two bells, is small, 
and has a saddle-back roof with scarcely any apertures, 
but a little slit near the gable. It has no buttress, and 
on the east side are a kind of horse-block steps, on the 
outside. The porch is modern.’ 





DEANERY OF ROOSE. 





ST. BRIDE. 
16 Sept. 1856. 

The plan of this church consists of a nave without 
aisles, a north transept,chancel, and south porch. There 
are here two bell-cots, one over the west, and one over 
the east gable of the nave, each for two bells; the 
former square-topped, the latter pointed ; the walls, 
externally, whitewashed ; the windows mostly modern- 
ised, and fortified with shutters. There is a rude 
pointed chancel-arch, and another between the nave 
and north transept. There is a rood-door on the north 
of the chancel-arch and a stone bracket. The chancel 
is large, has a lancet on the south, and a mutilated east 
window. On the south of the altar is a piscina upon 
a corbel-table. On the north of the chancel has been 
once an aisle or chapel ; and a rude, misshapen arch is 
seen in the wall. Several pews are painted blue! The 
south porch is large and plain.? 


ST. THOMAS IN HAVERFORDWEST. 
20 Sept. 1847. 
An uninteresting church, much modernised, compris- 
ing a long nave with small chancel, and a tall western 


1 The church was substantially repaired in 1870. 

* This church has been admirably restored by the late Mrs. Allen 
Philipps, the principal landowner, under the direction of Mr. C. 
Buckeridge. 
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tower. The latter is the only portion that retains its 
original character, and has some resemblance to others 
in the county, being without stringcourses, and but- 
tresses to the lower part only. Below the battlement, 
the usual corbel-table of uncertain date. The belfry 
windows of two lights; and at the north-east is an 
octagonal turret. A west porch has been added. The 
west door has a flat, pointed arch. The window over 
it is mutilated. On the west side is sculptured a rood. 
The tower has the usual stone arch within, over the 
lower story ; and the small openings to the staircase 
have, internally, trefoil heads. The windows in the 
body of the church are all modern ; the roof is coved ; 
the chancel-arch plain, pointed ; the altar-rails enclose 
the whole of the chancel ; the pulpit is in the centre, 
blocking the altar, and under it is a modern font.’ 


ST. ISMAEL. 
Sept. 16, 1856. 

A church wholly of the South Pembrokeshire type, 
but creditably distinguished from its neighbours in 
having undergone a well intended though not quite 
satisfactory restoration, and being in a clean and tidy 
condition, most rare in this part of the country. The 
plan is cruciform, without aisles, the transepts being 
rather as chapels. There is a south porch, and a quast- 
steeple at the west end, common in the vicinity, being 
a sort of thin tower perforated by two arches for bells, 
and a modern west window inserted. The interior is 
very neat ; but the pews, though regular, are far too 
high. The north transept opens to the nave by a rude 


1 This church has been greatly improved by the present Rector. 
The nave has received a north aisle, affording accommodation to 
one hundred additional worshippers. The “‘ modern font’’ had been 
replaced, before Mr. Hilber’s incumbency, by one still more modern, 
near the west end of the nave; and the pulpit had been placed 
against the south pier of the chancel-arch. It has been suggested 
that the above description of the altar-rails may mean that they 
extended in the form of a parallelogram westward, so as to receive 
communicants south, west, and north. 
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obtuse arch; that to the chancel is equally rude, but 
pointed. The chancel is new and larger than the ori- 
ginal one, which was very small and low. There is the 
stone ledge on each side of the base of the chancel- 
arch,—a feature of the country. To the south transept 
there is none. The curious, oblique hagioscopes com- 
mon in Pembrokeshire, and nowhere else, occur here, 
forming rude vaulted passages from each transept into 
the chancel, and cutting off the angles. They are 
vaulted, fitted with stone seats, and lighted by small 
slits. These open to the chancel by very rude arches ; 
the northern round, the southern nearly flat. There 
are square recesses in the wall, north and south of the 
altar. On the south is the bowl of a piscina. The 
chancel-window is Decorated, of two lights ; also some 
in the transepts ; but these seem to have been restored. 
One window is late, square-headed, with label ; and in 
the west wall of the south transept is a small, square 


window. Some new painted glass has been introduced. 
The font has a square bowl, scolloped below, on a short 
cylindrical stem. The roof and pavement are new. 
There is an octagonal stoup in the porch. The outer 
walls are finely covered with ivy. The site beautiful 
and sequestered, and the spacious churchyard consists 
of very steep ground." 


JOHNSTON. 
August 1852. 

A very nice specimen of the Pembrokeshire church, 
having a nave, small transeptal chapels, chancel, and 
west tower, but no porch. The tower resembles that 
of Steinton, except that it has no battlement, but a 
corbel-table under the parapet. It is undivided by 
stringcourses, and is tall and slender, without buttresses, 
and having a small turret at the south-west. There is 
no west door, the west window is square-headed, the 


1 In 1884 the pews were replaced by good open sittings, and the 
entire church put into excellent order. 
14? 
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north and south belfry-windows are of two lights, the 
western closed. The windows of the nave, which have 
been nicely restored, are square-headed, of two lights, 
and Third Pointed character. 

The transeptal chapels are extremely small and shal- 
low, vaulted in stone, and with very flat arches. The 
windows of the transepts are square-headed, of three 
lights. The chancel-arch is a very plain Pointed one. 
On each side of it is a hagioscope of Third Pointed 
character, with open paneling. On the north and south 
sides of the chancel are small vaulted projections open- 
ing by very flat arches, and lighted by square-headed 
windows. These occur in other Pembrokeshire churches. 
Whether they were sepulchral or not, it is difficult to 
say. There is another on the north side, ranging with 
the sacrarium, now made into a pew. These have, 
externally, sloping roofs. On the south side of the 
chancel are two Pointed sedilia with shafts, and also a 


piscina, with round basin, under the window. The 
east window is Third Pointed. The font is a square 
bowl, scolloped. This church is in neat order, having 
lately undergone some restoration and improvement ; 
and the situation, on an eminence, is very pleasing. 


LLANGWM (ST. HIEROM). 
Sept. 17th, 1856. 

This church is so entirely modernised, externally, as 
almost to discourage any examination of the interior ; 
which, however, is by no means devoid of interest. 
The plan comprises a nave, north chapel, south transept, 
and chancel, and a belfry over the west end. The outer 
walls are rough-cast, and the windows all modern ; 
the inner walls fantastically painted red. The interior 
is, however, clean and tidy compared with neighbour- 
ing churches. The north chapel has been little altered, 
and opens to the nave by two very good but small 
pointed arches of Decorated character, having fine 
mouldings quite unlike the usual Pembrokeshire Gothic, 
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and springing from an octagonal column. On the north 
side, facing the chapel, these arches are surmounted by 
others, like hoods, springing from a corbel. On the 
east side of this chapel is a niche with a coarsely carved, 
overhanging canopy, surmounted by a large rude pin- 
nacle. At the north end of this chapel are two ogee- 
arched recesses in the wall, with crocketed ogee cano- 
pies having finials and pinnacles between them, under 
which are effigies of Sir Daniel de Roche and his lady. 
He is represented as cross-legged. The south transept 
is very small, and has the common, rude stone vault 
opening to the nave by a plain, small, pointed arch. 
The chancel-arch is also pointed, and quite plain and 
rude. The font has a square bowl, scolloped, on a stem, 
and square base.* 


LLANSTADWELL (ST. TUDWAL). 
July 8th, 1858. 

A plain church of the Pembrokeshire type, consist- 
ing of nave and chancel, a wide transeptal chapel on 
the north, and a western tower. There is no arch at 
present opening to the transept; but a rude, plain, 
pointed one to the chancel, with a small squint on the 
north side of it, similar to others of the district, cutting 
off the angle. There are no windows on the north of 
the nave, and almost all the existing windows are 
modern abominations; but on the east side of the tran- 
sept is a closed one of two trefoiled ogee lights, 
with foiled circle between, and the whole under a flat 
label. The chancel is lower than the nave. The tower 
has the rude, fortified look so common in this county ; 
is embattled, with a corbel-table, divided by only one 
string, and without buttresses ; has a square turret at 
the north-east, and the openings are only square-topped 
slits. The windows are all guarded by shutters. 


1 See Fenton’s Tour through Pembroke, pp. 147, 239. 
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MARLOES (ST. PETER). 
16 Sept. 1856. 

This church, in general arrangement, is not unlike 
St. Ismael’s, but has not had the same advantages of 
repair and improvement. The plan comprehends a 
nave with north chapel, a north and south transept, 
and a chancel, with a belfry over the west end, which 
has two arched recesses, but only one bell. There are 
no windows on the south of the nave, and those on the 
north have been modernised. There is no pavement 
in the western, part of the nave, only the bare earth ; 
the other parts have pavement of the rudest kind. The 
church is of some length, and the north chapel and 
transept range as an aisle outwardly. There is a rude, 
misshapen arch opening from the nave to the north 
chapel, but no arch to the south transept. The chancel- 
arch is most rude, but pointed, with stone blocks 
against each side of it, upon a plinth; and a square 
aperture into the nave, on its north side. The chancel 
has a plain stone vault, with stone seats on éach side 
of it. There are rude segments of arches opening north 
and south of the chancel, and communicating with the 
transepts by odd passages which cut off the angles, and 
form very large, coarse hagioscopes. The stone seat is 
continued along the south hagioscope. There is a 
piscina south of the altar. The east window is Deco- 
rated, of two lights. The roofs are open, and out of 
repair. The font is an octagonal block, very plain. 
There is a stone seat along the west end of the nave. 
The external walls are whitewashed. 

This church offers an interesting specimen of the 
rude local peculiarities, and it might be wished that it 
was more cared for.’ 


1 In 1874 it was carefully repaired and restored, mainly by mem- 
bers of the family to which the present condition of the neighbour- 
ing church of St. Bride’s is due. 
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NOLTON (ST. MADOC). 
29 Aug. 1851. 

The church has a nave and chancel, and over the 
west end a bell-gable for two bells ; the whole of the 
outer walls whitewashed. There is a south porch 
which is vaulted in stone, with moulded ribs. The 
chancel-arch is a rude round one, having an impost on 
the north. There is no west window. Those on the 
north are bad and modern; on the south, square- 
headed and poor. The west door Pointed. Along the 
west end is a stone bench. The east window of the 
chancel is a singular one, with a First Pointed look ; 
but it is doubtful whether it is altered. It has two 
lights with plain mullion, surmounted by a depressed 
hood which has foliated corbels. In the angles of this 
window, internally, are shafts with First Pointed capi- 
tals. Near the east window are two niches with cham- 
fered brackets set very low down. The font is early, 
of a kind very common in Pembrokeshire,—an oblong 
bow! scolloped below, upon a cylindrical stem. There 
is a part of a stone effigy set up against the wall. 

The churchyard, picturesque and shaded with trees, 
has no graves on the north side. 


RHOS MARKET (ST. ISMAEL). 
17 Sept. 1856. 

A very characteristic church of the South Pembroke- 
shire kind. It has a nave and chancel, with no aisles ; 
but a north transept, and a belfry at the west end; a 
large north porch of rude construction, having a de- 
formed outer arch; and an ill-shaped, obtuse inner 
door, and stone benches. The windows are mostly 
wretched ; but at the end of the transept is a square- 
headed one of Perpendicular character, and two lights. 
There are several original benches of stone against, the 
walls. The arch to the north transept is rude and 
obtuse. The chancel-arch is also low, rude, and obtuse; 
and there is a stone bench on each side of the chancel, 
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returned, as at Marloes, on each side of the chancel- 
arch. There is also the odd, vaulted passage of the 
lychnoscopic nature, from the north transept to the 
chancel, cutting off the angle, and opening by a very 
flat arch. On the north of the chancel-arch are also 
the rood-steps. The transept is very long. On its 
walls are several stone brackets, and a square recess in 
the west wall. The font much resembles a cushion- 
capital, upon an octagonal stem on three steps, but is 
not so early as Norman. The west end of the nave has 
no pavement, only the bare earth. The belfry resembles 
St. Ismael: a kind of shallow, oblong tower; the upper 
part, above the church roof, perforated by two open 
arches for bells. The west window is much overgrown 
with ivy. 


STEYNTON (ST. PETER). 


August 1851. 
A tolerably capacious church with aisles to the nave, 


but not to the chancel, and a west tower and north 
porch. The architectural character is, as usual in this 
county, coarse and rude ; and there has been the ordi- 
nary amount of mutilation and destruction of original 
windows, most of which are square-headed, with sashes. 
The nave has on each side a rude arcade of three plain 
jointed arches without mouldings, and clumsy, large, 
square wall-piers. The chancel-arch is much of the 
same character. Over the east end of the nave is a bell- 
cot. In the south aisle, near the east end, is a piscina 
with slate shelf. The chancel is much modernised, but 
contains two stone brackets. The tower opens to the 
nave by a low pointed arch, and has the usual stone 
vault. It is tall and slender, embattled, having a shal- 
low square turret at the north-east, and tapering up- 
wards. No west door; the belfry-window of two lights; 
the other openings mere slits. The font is a square 
mass, near one of the south piers. The exterior of the 
church is whitewashed, except part of the tower.’ 


_ 1 In the year 1882 this church was re-roofed and re-seated, and 
windows of appropriate design were inserted. 
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TALBENNY (ST. MARY). 
Sept. 16, 1856. 


A neglected church in a high situation, not far from 
St. Bride’s Bay. It has a nave and chancel of some 
length. The chancel-arch is Pointed, and very rude. 
There is some indication of capitals in the north and 
south walls of the chancel, as if there had been an aisle 
or chapel. On the north of the chancel is one trefoil- 
headed lancet and one square-headed slit. The chancel 
is nearly equal to the nave in length. On the north 
of the chancel-arch is a rood-door. The north door is 
obtuse, the south door rudely pointed ; the windows 
mostly modern, and closed by shutters. The font has 
a square bowl scolloped at the bottom, of the form 
common in the county. At the west end is a bellcot 
with two open arches, but only one bell, carried on a 
kind of buttress down to the ground. The exterior 
walls and roof are whitewashed. 


WALWYN’S CASTLE (ST. JAMES). 
Aug. 29, 1851. 


The plan is a tolerably spacious nave and a chancel, 
without aisles, a western tower, and north porch. The 
tower is plain and poor, without buttresses, and of no 
particular architectural character. The lower part has 
the usual stone vault, and opens to the nave by a plain 
arch. The north door has a round arch. On the north 
side, near the west end, is a single lancet-window ; the 
other windows of the nave are modern. The chancel- 
arch is plain and obtuse. In its north pier is a square 
aperture for a squint. On each side of the chancel, near 
its west end, is a curious projection opening to the 
interior by a depressed arch; each of them has exter- 
nally a cornice of plain-corbels. These projections are not 
uncommon in Pembrokeshire. In the east wall, inter- 
nally, are two brackets, and a long piscina with trefoiled 
head and good mouldings, the bow! octagonal. The 
south-east window of the chancel consists of two lights 
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slight'y ogeed and trefoiled. The roof is open and 
plain. The font has a small square bowl on a cylindri- 
cal stem, with square plinth. Against some parts of 
the walls of the nave are plain brackets. The church 
is newly pewed. The pulpit is in the centre. 

The churchyard is extremely large,—a circumstance 
not very unfrequent in South Wales, even in small 
parishes. 

The churches of Nolton, Haroldston, Walwyn Castle, 
and others about, seem to form a kind of connectin 
link between the small, towerless churches of the Welsh 
part of Pembrokeshire, and the peculiar ecclesiastical 
buildings, with lofty towers, of the English districts. 


WEST HAROLDSTON (ST. MADOC). 
29 Aug. 1851. 

A small church having only a nave and chancel, with 
a modern west porch, and a small squared bell-gable 
for one bell. One window on the north appears to have 
been Norman originally, but now altered ; the other 
windows are modernised. The north door is closed. 
The chancel-arch is Pointed, but very rude, without 
moulding, and much depressed. On the south side of 
the chancel is a stone bench; in the nave, a stone 
bracket. The walls are whitewashed, and there is a 
large growth of ivy. | 

There is rather a pretty view from the churchyard 
over the sea, and the open ground all covered with 
furze. 


WEST WALTON. 
29 Aug. 1851. 


This church is now in a most forlorn state of dilapi- 
dation, but improvement is contemplated. The nave 
has a very low and narrow north.aisle. The chancel is 
properly developed, and there is a west tower. Over 
the east gable of the nave is a bell-cot for one bell. The 
tower is patched, and partly rebuilt. It has a saddle- 
roof, and the west gable is terminated by a bell-cot for 
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two bells. Its lower part, internally, has a rude stone 
vault, and opening to the nave by a very plain Pointed 
arch. It has but little architectural character, but a 
double window with two obtuse heads. The windows 
are all bad and modern, except one on the north of the 
chancel, now closed, which is a single, square-headed 
light, trefoiled. The chancel-arch is but small, opened 
in a plain wall or mass of masonry, and so strangely 
misshapen that it is difficult to comprehend what it 
could originally have been. ‘There is on its south side 
a very large hagioscope with straight-sided arch. There 
are two very low, flattened arches between the nave 
and aisle, not exactly similar, without mouldings, and 
with a plain wall-pier. The aisle seems never to have 
had any windows. There is much dead wall about the 
chancel-arch. In the chancel, on the south side, is a 
stone bench, and another at the west of the aisle. 
Under the east window is an arch, closed externally; 
and there is a small, rude, little piscina. The masonry 
near the east end is varied, and evidently of different 
ages ; but it is not easy to say what is the architectural 
character of the church, from its rudeness as well as its 
mutilation. The font has the common square bowl, . 
scolloped below, and a cylindrical stem. The interior 
is dilapidated to an incredible degree, and the ground 
rises high against the walls. 


Sept. 1856. 


West Walton Church is now in an excellent state, 
thoroughly restored, and partially rebuilt; a small 
aisle or chapel added on the north of the chancel, open- 
ing bya low, flat arch. The new inserted windows are 
lancets, some trefoiled; the east window of three lights; 
the seats low, open, and uniform. 


(To be continued.) 





ST. ASAPH CATHEDRAL : 
A PRE-REFORMATION PATEN. 


-In the volume of the Archeologia Cambrensis for 1869 
(Third Series, vol. xv, p. 61), an engraving is given of 
a relic found during the restoration then going on, and 
briefly described as “a flat, leaden, circular box-cover 
or lid, with a hand in benediction rudely cut or scratched 
upon it.” It was found beneath a flat stone orna- 
mented with a floriated Calvary cross, and with it also 
the remains of a shallow vessel or cup of the same 
material ; and there can be, I think, no doubt that they 
are the remains of a paten and chalice, which must 
have been buried with the ecclesiastic over whose body 
the cross had been placed. 

The engraving which represents the paten is in full 
size, being 24 inches in diameter; the material being 
lead or some similar white metal. The two outer lines 
mark the rim ; and the right hand is shown in the act 
of blessing, two fingers being closed. From the arm a 
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maniple is suspended, and a zigzag or chevron orna- 
ment marks the end of the arm. Around the arm, and 
between it and the line of the rim, a faint band of orna- 
mental work may be traced in a careful rubbing, though 
it is not noticeable on the relic itself: indeed, although 
the relic had been for months in my charge, and often 
looked at and examined, it was only when beginning 
to write this notice, with the aid of a pencil-rubbing, 
that the band was first detected. The floriated cross 
belongs to the fourteenth century,and evidently marked 
the grave of a bishop or a priest. 

“T have been unable”, writes Mr. M. H. Bloxam, in 
his eleventh edition of the Principles of Gothic Eccle- 
siastical Architecture (vol. ii, p. 88), “to ascertain when 
the practice commenced of depositing a chalice, and in 
some instances also a paten, on the breast of the body 
of a deceased prelate or priest ; but it was undoubtedly 
a custom very generally observed in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Some chalices”, he adds, “found 
with the remains of certain of the Archbishops of York, 
having been regilt, are, I believe, now used in that 
Cathedral at the celebration of the Holy Communion”. 
And yet more pertinently to the present case, “in or 
about the year 1862 a silver-gilt paten, with a hand 
engraved in the centre (a not unusual device), was found 
in the stone coffin, in Worcester Cathedral, of Walter 
de Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester, who died in a.D. 
1266.” And yet again, “a chalice and paten of base 
metal were discovered some years ago in a grave in the 
churchyard of Sandford, Oxfordshire.” And “it is from 
the chalices and patens found in the graves of ecclesi- 
astics of priestly rank and upwards that we have the 
form of the ancient chalices of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries ; those found in the graves of bishops 
being generally of silver; those of inferior dignitaries, 
as priests, being of tin, latten, or other base metal, 
more or less corroded or broken. Sometimes the chalices 
deposited with the dead were of wax, as those with the 
monks of Durham.” 
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Had the rule of appropriation noted above been ab- 
solute, it would be useless to make any attempt to 
identify the memorial, as we 
have no sufficient records of 
the places of burial of the 
several members of the Ca- if 
thedral staff in those early 
days; but as it is only men- 
tioned as “general” (and 
therefore we may conclude 
that sacred vessels of the 
inferior metal may have 
been buried with bishops 
also), it will not be amiss to 
compare such records of the 
burials of bishops as seem 
to be applicable to the pre- 
sent case. 

The stone, of which an 
illustration is given, is now 
placed in the floor of the 
south transept, to which it 
was removed from its pre- 
vious position, “a little 
way beneath the ground or 
pavement of the nave, near 
the eastern arch of the cen- 
tral tower, close by the en- 
trance into the choir.” Now 
this must refer to the ear- 
lier choir, as represented in 
Browne Willis’ [conography 
of the Cathedral in 1720, 
and including only the east- 
ern arm from the central 
tower, and not to the later 
choir, which extends to the 
western pillars. 

Of the fourteenth century bishops, the earliest re- 
corded to have been buried in the Cathedral is Leoline 
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(or Llywelyn) ap Madoc ap Ellis, who died in 1375, 
although “doubtless several of his predecessors had 
been before the burning of the church, anno 1282, and 
since the rebuilding of it ; before the second conflagra- 
tion, about the year 1402, in Henry IV’s reign, not- 
withstanding the memory of all their monuments is 
perished.” (Browne Willis St. Asaph, p.54.) He desired 
that his body should be buried near the high altar, where 
the gospeller was wont to stand, “juxta magnum altare 
ubi evangelium ad magnam missam legi solet.” 

William de Spridlington, his successor both in the 
deanery and afterwards in the bishopric, by his will in 
1381, directed his body to be buried in the choir, at 
the south end of the great altar, under a low stone 
even with the pavement,—‘in choro Ecclesize Cathe- 
dralis Assav., ad caput australe Magni Altaris, sub basso 
lapide concordante cum pavimento.” 

Laurence Child, the next Bishop, a.p. 1390, directs, 
in like manner, his body to be interred ‘before the 
high altar, where the chaplain is wont to celebrate”,-— 
“ante Summum Altare, sub pedibus capellani ubi cele- 
brare solet.” 

None of these, indeed, correspond exactly with the 
position in which the stone was found ; but it may have 
been previously removed, as was the case with the 
efigy of a bishop which is now placed against the 
south-west pillar of the tower, within the south tran- 
sept ; but in 1720 occupied the space south of the altar, 
and against the south wall. We should, therefore, sug- 
gest that it may have been the memorial of Bishop 
Spridlington, and that his second resting-place was 
close to the stall which he had occupied as Dean pre- 
vious to his elevation to the Bishop’s throne. 

In the course of the same restoration a small silver 
coin, a half-groat of James I, was found, but not quite 
in the same place. It bears on the obverse a rose 
crowned, with the legend, I D. G. ROSA SINE SPINA; and 
on the reverse a thistle crowned, with TVEATVR VNITA 


DEvs, referring to the union of the two kingdoms. 
D. R. T. 





LLANBADRIG, ANGLESEY: INCISED CROSS. 
I am indebted to Mr. J. Lloyd Griffith for having sent 


some notes on this stone, and also the rubbings from 
which this illustration has been reduced to one-sixth 
actual size. The stone had been noticed some years 
ago by the Vicar, the Rev. P. Lloyd Kyffin, as lying 
then, in a horizontal posi- : 
tion, against the inside wall 
at the west end of the 
church, and it was partly 
embedded in the plaster, 
the carved surface of the 
stone being uppermost. At 
the recent restoration of the 
church it was again placed 
against the west wall, in- 
side, but in an upright posi- 
tion, and with the carved 
surface facing eastward, the 
lower end being sunk an 
inch or two into the floor. 
The stone itself is not of a 
kind found in the locality, 
and its dimensions are :— 
height above the floor, 4 ft. 
6 ins. ; width of carved face, 
12 ins.; depth from face to 
back, 11 ins. 
The design of the cross 
is unusual, and ill propor- 
tioned, and the workman- 
ship rude; and there are no 
traces of lettering upon it, nor is there anything to be 
seen on the sides or back. There is no notice of it in 
the account of Llanbadrig Church given in the volume 
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for 1862 (3rd Series, vol. viii, p. 43), nor is it to be 
found in Professor Westwood’s Lapidarium Walle, nor 
am I aware of any record of it elsewhere ; so that we 
have to thank Mr. Lloyd Griffith for having brought it 
first into notice. 

The design may be described as a cross within a circle 
(the cross being formed of two elongated ellipses inter- 
lacing each other transversely, and nearly at right 
angles), with a stem probably intended as “ budded” or 
“ragule”, and having near its top a kind of tie or knot- 
pattern. The nearest approach that I have seen to 
this particular pattern is one on the Kilfountain Cross, 
figured in Brash’s Ogham Inscribed Monuments of the 
Gaedhil (Plate xxx); but it is only a partial resem- 
blance, as that is much more elaborate and well pro- 


portioned. 
D. R. T. 





THE BUCKSTONE, NEAR MONMOUTH. 


WE regret to have to record that this curiously poised 
stone has been thoughtlessly overthrown ; and though 
H.M. Commissioners of Woods and Forests propose to 
replace it in position, it will never be a rocking stone 
again. Its measurements were: extreme length about 
22 ft.; on the top it was 19 ft. long by 13 ft. wide ; 
and about 53 ft. in circumference ; its height was 13 ft.; 
and its figure somewhat of an inverted pyramid poised 
on its apex, which was about 3 ft. in diameter where 
it touched the pedestal. The sketch gives a good idea 
of its form and position. (See Archeologia Cambrensis, 
1846, p. 377.) 

A correspondent in a local paper thus describes the 
method by which its restoration is intended to be 
effected : 

“Two cranes will be placed on the hill above where 
the stone originally stood, and two cranes on the lower 
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level. The chief mass weighs about forty tons, and lies 
from 20 to 30 ft. down the hill. The top slab (strata) 
has slipped off, and fallen just beyond the stone, right 
side up, while the stone is upside down. The project- 
ing corner has been broken off, and is of a triangular 
shape, about 10 ft. wide, and lies but a short distance 
from its original position. The pivot upon which it 
rocked is still on the foundation, having slipped only 
about 2 ft. 10 ins. down the table-rock. 


(ay 


Se 


ho Whee det 
PO ME si 





“Chains for the four cranes will be first attached to 
the chief mass, which will then be ‘skidded’ up baulks 
of timber to a position near where the broken corner 
lies. The corner will be affixed by means of a special 
kind of concrete, in which glue and wax are used, the 
ordinary concrete being liable to burst in frosty weather. 
The stone and corner will then be bound with iron, 
which will, however, be removed when the concrete has 
set. While the latter process is going on, a key-stone 
will be let into the original base, which will then be 
placed in its original position. 

“In order to supply the place of pieces carried away 
by visitors, and sent to all parts of the kingdom, some 
rocks lying near, of-exactly the same nature, will -be 
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ground up and mixed with concrete; and this will be 
put into the vacancies, in accordance with photographs 
taken from different points, when the stone stood in its 
original form.” 








MERIONETHSHIRE. 


WE are indebted to a friend for the following transcript 
of a covenant relating to this county, made a.p. 1260, 
between Prince Llewelyn ap Gruffydd and Richard 
Bishop of Bangor, A.D. 1237-67. It relates to the bound- 
aries of certain iands in the neighbourhood of Towyn 
and Talyllyn, and the respective rights of the Prince 
and the Bishop. Talyllyn is a small village at the 
southern base of Cader Idris, and Botalog is near the 
coast, a little south of Towyn ; but Lanwndaf is a name 
I am unable to identify. It is dated from Rhydyrarw, 
on the Thursday following the Feast of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

At the same place, on April 29th of the following 
year, another agreement was made between the same 
parties, also by Anian, Bishop of St. Asaph, and others 
as arbiters ; and this is printed in the Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents by Haddan and Stubbs (i, 
p.489). The names of the arbiters are the same in each, 
and supplement one another; but the names of the 
jurors are not given in the latter document, which is, 
moreover, of much wider scope than the one we now 
produce. 

On a future occasion we hope to print some more of 
these records, of which our correspondent remarks that 
“each subject in the book (MS.) is indicated by a 
drawing according to the fancy of the clerk. For in- 
stance, a Norway subject has a ship; and Wales is 
always headed by a man with a long shock of hair, 
naked legs (except boot on one foot), and drawing a 
bow, or else with a spear and knife in his hands, and 

152 
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in one case butting with his head : the features in all 
instances exhibiting the sharpness which might have 
been considered by the London scribe the type of the 
Cambrian Celt.” 


** Convento f’c’a int’ Bang’ ep’m et Lewelinw’ de minis assiy- 
nandis int? quasdam tras p’ p’wisione’ dni A. Assaph’ 
ep’t. 

“Hee est forma compofiis fte apd Rydararu’ Anno diii 
x°.cc.lx. p'mo die Jouis px’ post fii assupconis beate marie? Inter 
Diim R. Bang Epm et Captm ex una pte et diim Lewelini filiti 
Griffini ex alta sup tminis assignadis afd Tallyllynn et int Lan- 
wndaf et Botelauc p puisioné dii A. Assaph’ Epi ffis Ade Pri- 
oris et fris I. Lector pdici Bang* Ieruas et thaeri fratri minor 
de Lamaes* et Diior Gorofi et Tudry filiot Edii pv’® Ein fit ker- 
radauc pacis reformator’ int déas ptes videlicet qd diis Bang ex 
puisione déof virof ratam habet assignacon termini apd Tally- 
llynn féam a diio L. epo et eius psentib; Item qd sue déa de 
déo tmino amoto sic misericordia dm L. et voliitate. De tmino 
aut’ assigna int Lamundaf et Botelauc sic fuit puisii ete Gd in 
qindena a festo dci Michis pxio futuri debent couenire Dauid 
Goch fit Kywuerch . Goroii fit Gviann . Elidyr fil Edn . Lewelin 
heylyn Adaf fit ynyr. Kadugann Junior mad Lywarch fit Ka- 
dug Kywwth. lorweth Wydel . IorwWth Coch fit heylyn. Madauc 
vychan . Mared fit Lewelyn . Kynwric Wydel . sup tram vbi est 
contécio de tmino et tic ipi iurati et sb exéone in eof veredco 
assignabit tminos int dCas villas s¢dm qd ipsi videriit tminii vsi- 
tata t’ p’s Lewelifi bone me’ et dm Bangof et suof accessof et cre- 
diit ef vef si autem diti viri dix’int tmini usq, ad loci vbi 
dé tmifi amot et ad qué hoies Epi fueriit citati vindta tam de 
tmino amoto Gm de cotumacia erit diio L. Si aut’ dCi viri assig- 
naiiint tmini ult pdém loci sup Epm vindéa soli de tmino amoto 
erit domino L. Si dCi viri assignaiiint sup pacé dm L. et appba- 


1 Rhydyrarw. Can any of our readers identify this spot ? 

2 The Feast of the Assumption falls on the 15th of August. 

3 Prior Adam and Brother Ieuaf were of the Friars Preachers in 
Bangor. 

* Gervase and Trahaearn were of the Friars Minors of Llanfaes. 

5 Sirs Goronw and Tudyr, sons of Ednyfed Vychan (parvi). Sir 
Tudur ap Ednyfed was one of the commissioners for the conclusion 
of peace between Edward I and Llewelyn, and from him were de- 
scended the Griffiths of Penrhyn. Sir Tudor was buried in the 
Priory, Bangor, which he had himself built. Another brother was 
Howel, who became Bishop of St. Asaph in 1235. 
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tint tmini Epi capiat vindéam ab hominiby suis qui ei solum 
suggesserfit. Si autem aliq’ de pdicis epi de ......... viris déis die 
et loco no potint intesse et necessaria ca tiic p puisioné Gorofi 
fit Edit et Euii pm et Emf fit Karad loco abseném in piculii an- 
imaf suaf elegant alii viri honesti. In cui? rei testm pti hui? 
sépti penes diim L. remafi ......... remanéti apd diim Epm et 
sua Captn sigittm diii L. est appensum. Dat anno die et loco 
sup*dcis.” 








Obituary. 


Siz Warkin Witiiams-Wynn, Barr., M.P., Presipenr. 


For the first time in its history, the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation has been deprived by death of its President during his year 
of office. The late Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn was twice chosen 
to be our President: the first time iu 1874, when the Annual Meet- 
ing was held at Wrexham ; and again in 1884, when the Associa- 
tion met at Bala. 

Sir Watkin, though he did not devote himself in any especial 
manner to archeological research, still took a lively interest in 
Welsh antiquities and in the proceedings of local antiquarian soci- 

‘eties. Although at the time in infirm health, heattended the Bala 
Meeting last year. His death, on the 9th of May this year, was 
mourned throughout the whole of Wales, and by that event our 
Association lost a most honoured member. 

Sir Watkin was born May 22, 1820, and succeeded, as sixth 
Baronet, his father, who died Jan. 6, 1840. On April 28, 1852, he 
married his cousin, Marie Emily Williams-Wynn, third daughter of 
the Right Hon. Sir Henry Watkin Williams-Wynn, G.C.H., K.C.B., 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Denmark. The issue of this marriage was two daughters, Louise 
Alexandra, born Dec. 21st, 1864, who married, Aug. 26th, last 
year, her cousin, Mr. Williams-Wynn, the present Baronet; and 
Marie Nesta, who was born Oct. 23, 1868, and died Jan. 26th, 1883. 

Sir Watkin sat in Parliament as Knight of the Shire for the 
county of Denbigh uninterruptedly from the year 1841 to the time 
of his death,—a position, he said, which “had been, for more than 
a century and a half, the most prized distinction of his family”. He 
applied himself heartily to the manifold duties of a great landed 
proprietor and the pursuits of a country gentleman. He had the 
keenest love of sport; for more than forty years hunted the Wynn- 
stay hounds, and as a master of fox-hounds was never, perhaps, 
excelled. In 1852 he was appointed Provincial Grand Master of 
the Freemasons of North Wales and Shropshire. Among the offices 

held by him were those of Deputy-Lieutenant and Justice of the 
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Peace for the counties of Denbigh, Merioneth, Montgomery, and 
Salop, and Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 

Sir Watkm in every way worthily fulfilled the traditions of the 
great position he inherited. The most striking proofs of his unique 
popularity were displayed during his lifetime, whenever a fitting 
opportunity presented itself, and culminated in the public rejoicings 
upon the happy occasion of the marriage of his elder and surviving 
daughter. Not less remarkable were the manifestations of sorrow 
last May at the tidings of his death, and upon the day when the 
remains of the “ Prince in Wales” were laid to rest in the quiet 
churchyard of Llangedwyn. 








Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 


AN ORIGINAL LETTER OF EDWARD RICHARD. 


Sir,—The following characteristic letter of Edward Richard of 
Ystrad Meurig, is one of several original letters in the possession of 
the Rev. J. W. Kirkham, Llanbrynmair, who has kindly permitted 
me to transcribe and publish them. They formerly belonged, toge- 
ther with others from Richard Morris and Lewis Morris, to the late 
Rev. John Blackwell (Alun), and from him they came to his nephew, 
Mr. Kirkham’s hands. This one now appears in print for the first 
time, so far as I have been able to ascertain. 

Newtown. Yours faithfally, R. Wittiams. 


From Mr. Edward Richard to Mr. Lewis Morris. 


“Ystradmeuryg, 3rd Aug. 62 [1762]. 

“Dear Sir,—Had Apollo kept the reins in his own hands, the 
giddy Phaethon had never set the world on fire. Had you not made 
me a compliment of your chair at Kadair Idris, the poor pedagogue 
had been content to make his exit in obscurity, nor would have 
presumed to peep out of his humble cot to be pointed at for his 
contemptible figure,—a Dryden’s head in the helmet of Virgil. But 
set a beggar on horseback, and he will ride. A word or two, there- 
fore, by the authority of my chair, in answer to your last, and I 
have done for ever and for ever. ‘Explebo numerum, reddarque tene- 
bris.’ (Virg.) 

“You are the first that ever charged the author of Bardd Cwse 
with stiffness. Everybody knows that even his prose is harmonious 
and poetical. Tis true I blamed him for his incorrect versification. 
‘Nempe incomposito diai pede currere versus Lucili.’” (Hor.) What 
Horace in another place says of Lucilius, may very justly be applied 
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to El. Wynne, ‘piger scribendi ferre laborem, scribende recté, metuitque 
lituram.’ But I would not have an ordinary critick, and of my class, 
attack his Odes at the close of Gwel. y Byd and Gwel. Uffern, lest 
‘ fragili querens illidere dentem offendat solido.’ (Hor.) 

“Your argument in defence of ‘Y Daran fawr a deifi ei Bollt, I 
laenio ’n holl Elynion’ is altogether unworthy of my learned friend 
Mr. Morris. It may pass upon myself and a few old women besides, 
but ‘parcius ista viris’. (Virg.) Boll, should we so pronounce the 
word, must still be one syllable ; and Bollt can be no more ; and the 
accent being upon the last letter, ¢, it cannot properly be taken off. 
But admitting it transferred to the beginning of the next verse, it 
would serve to no manner of purpose, for I defy Corelli, and even 
Apollo himself, to carry the sound of it to Holl ; and if they did, it 
would never make a ‘ Cynghanedd gudd’ (you mean an ‘ Odl gudd’), 
but in spite of them both must still be and remain a ‘Twyll odl’; 
for ‘Odl gudd’, or an occult rhyme, is neither improper nor unna- 
tural, though it appear not in the usual place ; e.g., ‘ Nid af i Lan- 
daf am nad wy Jawen. Mae Lewis heb ddim hwyl.’ (Vid. Dr. D., 
Grammar de Rhythmis.) You may see several instances in our 
Psalms by the Archdeacon, and, to be so vain as to quote something 
of my own, in the following: ‘Ni ddes i’n awr f’ anwylyd lon. 
Deallwch ond’, etc. Hwyl and ond can never rhyme to wy and lon; 
but as the latter rest upon and are pronounced with the L and D, 
the initial letters of the next succeeding words, Lawen and Deullwch, 
and this makes the ‘ Odl gudd’, which can never be found in Bollt 
and Holl, unless the word immediately following the latter begins 
with a ¢. 

“Some resemblance of an ‘Odl gudd’ may now and then be met 
with in the Greek and Latin poets. Ishall just mention one out of 
Virgil, ‘occulta spolia’. The letter a in occulta is short; and the 
semipede would be lame, but that it is borne up by the two conso- 
nants 8, p, in the next word, spolia ; so that the foot may be read 
and scanned thus, occult, dspdlia. Thus, to speak in the language 
of grammarians, a dactyl is made out of the tribrachys. But‘ Zurpe 
est difficiles habere nugas.’ (Mart.) ‘Hic cestus artemg’ repono’. 
(Virg.) 

“God Almighty send you health, and grant us all understanding 
to embrace the doctrine of our holy religion! Usher, Lock, and 
Newton had more knowledge, worth, and learning than perhaps any 
three besides that ever yet were born; but for their salvation they 
depended entirely upon the merits of our Blessed Redeemer, look- 
ing upon their own as nothing ; and taught the world, by precept 
and example, that faith unlocks the gates of happiness. 


“T am, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
‘“* EDWARD RICHARD. 


“The boy you sent me is, I apprehend, a little top-heavy. He 
wants to take a nap upon Parnassus, which may clear his intellectual 
faculties, ‘ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius.’ 
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‘I intended to have finished this yesterday ; but Dewy fardd, 
attended by the nine Muses, flashing upon me unawares, struck me 
blind, and I could not proceed.” 

Endorsed “To Lewis Morris, Esq., Penrhyn.” 


KYFFIN OF MAENAN. 


Sim,—The pedigree of the family of Kyffin of Maenan Hall, which 
incidentally came into my article upon Oswestry, is extremely con- 
fused in the latter part. The main body of the pedigree, down 
to William and Catherine of Maenan and their issue, is taken from 
Harleian MS. No. 1,977, parts of which are very difficult to de- 
cipher. There seems no doubt of its general correctness, as it is 
supported by other pedigrees ; ¢.g., I find in my large pedigree of 
our Tribe that Winefred, the sister of Thomas Evans of Northop, 
who was Sheriff of Flint in 1624, did marry “ Edward Kiffin of 
Mainan”. Upon referring again to the MS., I find that the name 
of the eldest son of the above William and Katherine, which is 
printed “ Roger” (and which in the original is both very badly writ- 
ten, and also indistinct), may and ought to be read Richard; and 
in my published pedigree the line should have come from him, with 
the words “a quo”, etc. 

My thanks are due to my friend, H. W. Lloyd, Esq., of Kensing- 
ton, for information lately’ received, by which the pedigree seems 
able to be satisfactorily completed, and which is derived from tab- 
lets at Llanddoget, etc. It is as follows: 


William Kyffin of Maenan Hall 
: eucseuiees d. and coh. of Roger Davies of Erlys 





| 

Richsed of Maenan Hall Jane ea 
=Jane, d. of Sir Richard Price of Gilar 

| 





| | 
Thomas, Attorney-General for Anglesey, Carnarvon, and oe: = - Dec. 
Merioneth, 0b. 20 June 1745, et. 67 
=Elen, d. of Owen Roberts of Caerau, co. Anglesey, 0b. 20 Nov. 1789, et, 65 


omas Kyfiin, who put up a tablet to his parents in 1752 
Elizabeth, d. of ......... 


[ 
Sir Thomas Kyffin, born 1739, ob. 7 June 1784 
Elizabeth, only d. and heiress of ~— Hughes of Coedybrain, co, Flint, 


[ Esq. 
Seven daughters, of whom four only survived, and three married, as before. 
Yours faithfully, H, F. J. Vauanan. 
Humphreston Hall, Salop, 1885. 
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PMiscellaneous Potices. 


Bone-Caves at TREMEIRCHION AND LuanpupNo, N. Wates.—Cefn 
Caves, near St. Asaph, have for many years been visited by hun- 
dreds of tourists every season; and at Plas Heaton there is also a 
smaller but much less known cave, from which similar animal 
remains have been dug; and now at Tremeirchion two new caves 
have been opened up, which promise to become in future formidable 
rivals to Cetn in this particular. Dr. Hicks, President of the Royal 
Geological Society, has been making explorations of the two caves 
in the rear of Ffynnon Beuno, by which name one of the caves will 
be known. This cave is situate on the estate of Mr. P. P. Pennant; 


' and the other, Cae Gwyn, although close by, is on property owned 


by Mr. Edwin Morgan. 

When Dr. Hicks discovered the caves, in August 1883, it might 
fairly be said that the event was accidental, at any rate in its 
results ; for although Dr. Hicks supposed there was a great likeli- 
hood of finding some such caves in this ravine, he did not anticipate 
the results which have rewarded his labour. The owner of the 
land offering no objection to the operations, a grant was made by 
the Royal Society, out of which a body of labourers have been em- 
ployed under the supervision of Dr. Hicks. The caves penetrate to 
a good distance from the mouth, and they have not been particu- 
larly difficult to work. The first substance encountered was a stalag- 
mite floor covered with limestone ; and beyond this a large variety 
of bones, including those of the mammoth and rhinoceros, some of 
which were embedded in the underside of the stalagmite. A few 
yards from the entrance was a quantity of charcoal, which, from its 
position, Dr. Hicks said was the remains of a fire made by primi- 
tive man for the purpose of cooking his food. The cave has been 
open, to the extent of a few yards, for generations, and was utilised 
as a cattle-shed ; but most of the inhabitants of the district were 
ignorant of the existence of the larger tunnels beyeud. The mouth 
of the cave is 280 feet above sea-level, and 42 feet above the stream 
running along the valley. The Cae Gwyn Cave is 20 feet above the 
other, and it is supposed they will be found to communicate. 

Along with some remains of the reindeer a flint implement has 
been discovered. This implement is described by Mr. John Evans, 
F.R.S., as a scraper, bearing similar evidences of wear to those 
found in La Madelaine, a reindeer-cave in France. The matrix in 
which it was discovered was similar to that which encased the 
mammalian remains. A quantity of sand is found in the cavities of 
the bones. Dr. Hicks also shows a piece of granite which had evi- 
dently been brought down from Scotland by glaciers. The quantity 
of remains of scientific and general interest discovered has been 
large. The bones have been cleaned and coated with a prepara- 
tion to prevent their decaying. They will be sent to the British 
Museum for the authorities to make a selection, after which, what 
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remains will be distributed amongst the local societies. The 
classification of the bones will be no light task, as, in addition to 
the large quantity to deal with, they include remains of both herba- 
ceous animals and beasts of prey. With regard to these latter, 
Dr. Hicks points out the interesting fact that the shoulder and the 
other hard portions of bones had been rejected, whilst shins and 
other parts offering no more serious obstacle to mastication had 
been devoured. 





LianpupNo.—:We copy the following from the current number of 
The Geological Magazine, in which the Rev. Canon W. Ingram, F.G.S., 
writes :—‘‘A cave in the south escarpment of the Great Orme’s 
Head has been in gradual process of exploration by a person named 
Kendrick. In its silt and breccia he has discovered fragments of 
human skeletons, indicating by their dimensions that the indivi- 
duals to whom they belonged were about 5 feet 6 inches in height. 
Some of their tibie are still to be seen embedded in situ. There has 
also been found’a considerable quantity of swine’s teeth, each 
marked on the fang with from four to six transverse lines, and per- 
forated at the extremity with a hole, through which ran probably a 
tendon of a reindeer, or some other ligament, stringing them toge- 
ther as a necklace. There is a similar one, composed of human 
teeth, in the Christie collection in the British Museum, worn by the 
inhabitants of the Solomon Islands. From the same cave-deposit 
there have been extracted several bears’ teeth with a hole in each of 
them for their suspension as earrings; and two lower equine jaws 
with the enamel of the four incisors highly polished, and with zig- 
zag marks on the surface of the maxillary bone. These were pro- 
bably hung also from the necks of the cave-men as ornaments. The 
whole cavern, or a portion of it, has been considered to have formed 
a burial-place for some Iberian tribe; but the careless and irreve- 
rent manner in which the dead in it appear to have been disposed 
of seems to indicate that it might have been the habitation of a race 
of cave-men akin to the Eskimos, whom Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
in his Harly Man in Britain, describes as so indifferent to the sepul- 
ture of their deceased relatives, that they sometimes cover up their 
bodies with snow, and leave them to be eaten by dogs or foxes. 
The cave, which contains a natural reservoir of water, has only been 
partially excavated, and further researches seem most desirable, as 
they might lead to the finding of very important relics of its ori- 
ginal inhabitants, as well as settle any doubts which may have 
arisen as to the accuracy of the present explorer’s statement, on 
which the truth of the discovery of the above mentioned remains in 
that particular cave rests.” 


A Saxon House at Deeruurst, NEAR TeEwkesBuRY.—We shall be 
pardoned for copying the following description from a notice by the 
Vicar, the Rev. G. Butterworth, in a recent issue of The Guardian - 
“It was always known that a portion of a farmhouse called Abbot’s 
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Court, belonging for centuries, first to the Abbey, and subsequently 
to the Chapter of Westminster, was of considerable antiquity; but 
there was nothing on the surface to determine its age. Within the 
last few days, however, it has been subjected to careful examination, 
and features hidden for ages have been brought to light. The ori- 
ginal house was small, 30 feet long on the inside, with walls 24 feet 
thick. Its four external walls are perfect. In one of the end walls 
is inserted a large round-headed archway having very solid jambs 
and imposts. A smaller archway is found in the wall forming the 
front of the house. Both these archways tend slightly to the horse- 
shoe form; that is to say, the centre of the semicircular head is 
rather above the spring of the arch. The house must always have 
had an upper storey; and in this there is now to be seen a round- 
headed window splayed both inside and outside. The reason for 
assigning so very early a date to an existing dwelling-house is the 
following. Its rude and very peculiar architecture follows closely 
that of Deerhurst Church, which is within a stone’s throw of it. 
Now there is good evidence to show that the church was built in 
the year 1056. The late Mr. Parker entitled it ‘the oldest dated 
church in England’. Just about the time given above, Edward the 
Confessor gave the large Deerhurst manor, including the estate on 
which Abbot’s Court stands, to his new Abbey of St. Peter’s, West- 
minster. Abbot’s Court may have been erected at the actual time 


of the donation. It is singular that close to this very ancient house 
there should be standing another also of remarkable antiquity. This 
is Deerhurst Priory, which was a religious house dating from the 
eighth century, and belonged to the Abbey of St. Denis, near Paris. 
A portion of its buildings still exist, and they show a Norman 
column in the cellar of the inhabited house.” 


THE parish church of Llansawel, Carmarthenshire, which dates 
from the thirteenth century, is to be restored as soon as our Secre- 
tary for Carmarthenshire, the Rev. Ch. Chidlow, can succeed in 
collecting the necessary funds, viz. £1,000. About £300 are still 
wanting. The Easter sepulchre, hagioscopes, and other features of 
interest, will be carefully preserved; and the only resident land- 
owner will restore the chancel, and build a vestry, at his own cost. 
The parish is very extensive, above 10,000 acres, and is held with 
the still larger one of Caio, or Conwil Caio (famous once for its 
Roman gold mines), which has 22,710 acres ; and both together are 
about eighteen miles long by nine miles broad. Their united value 
is under £240 per ann. 


AL Satnts, Hererorp.—The members of the Cambrian Archso- 
logical Association will be pleased to know that the work of restora- 
tion of the spire of All Saints Church, Hereford, has progressed: 
most satisfactorily under the untiring energy of the zealous Vicar, 
the Rev. Frank Woods. The rolls or rib-courses at each corner of 
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the spire have been completely restored up the full height, which 
has been done at a cost of between £1,300 and £1,400. It has 
been further resolved to restore the lights or windows at the foot of 
the spire, which will entail an additional outlay of about £350. 
This work the Church Committee thought desirable to have done 
while the scaffolding exists, as it would involve a much larger ex- 
penditure at a future period. There is still a deficiency of about 
£600 to complete the whole of the intended restoration of this 
noble spire, which ranks amongst the highest in the kingdom ; and 
if any of our members who feel interested in the preservation of our 
national monuments, and more particularly the ecclesiastical anti- 
quities of our old parochial churches, would feel disposed to assist, 
subscriptions towards the restoration-fund will be very thankfully 
ee by the Vicar, the Rev. Frank Woods, All Saints’ Vicarage, 
ereford. 








Rebiews. 


Mepiavat Minirary ArcHITECTURE IN Enciann. By Geo. T. Crark. 
2 vols., 8vo., with Illustrations. London: Wyman and Sons. 
1884, 


By “collecting together, and reprinting as one work”, the different 
Articles upon the subject of Medieval Military Architecture which 
he has contributed to various journals during the last fifty years, 
from that on Caerphilly Castle, drawn up in 1834, down to the pre- 
sent day, Mr. Clark has conferred a lasting boon not only on arche- 
ologists in particular, by the completeness and lucidity with which 
he has described the architectural features of some of the principal 
castles of England, and a few typical ones of Scotland and France, 
but on the public in general, by the historical interest and by the 
social and political significance with which he has clothed their 
story. While some parts of the country are peculiarly rich in these 
memorials of the great past, and none are altogether devoid of 
them, Mr. Clark has put it within the power of all to trace out their 
details with intelligence, and to realise more vividly the stirring 
scenes and movements of which they formed so large a part. And 
just as the student of botany learns to see fresh beauties in the 
wayside flower, and the geologist to read a revelation of the long 
past in the common pebble at his feet, so may the student of medi- 
eval military architecture learn. to identify the earthwork and the 
moated mound, the timber castle and the fortress of stone, each 
with its own nationality or special type of warfare, and to mark the 
changes, political and social, which they respectively indicate. 

Mr. Clark now presents his collected essays under two general 
divisions. Under the first he has traced out, in twelve chapters, 
the characteristic features which have marked the growth of mili- 
tary architecture from the simple earthwork to the elaborately forti- 
fied medieval castle supporting his conclusions with a wealth of 
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illustration such as half a century of skilled experience only could 
supply. In the second he has described in detail no fewer than one 
hundred and two important or typical castles, which he has further 
enriched, in almost every instance, with the invaluable aids of a 
ground-plan, section, or general view. Some of these descriptions 
have appeared in our Journal, such as those of Blaenllyfni, Bron- 
Ilys, Caerphilly, Cardiff, Castell Coch, Crickhowel, Ewias Harold, 
Harlech, Kidwelly, Ludlow, Tretower, Whittington, and others; 
and those who have studied these will be glad to know that among 
others contained in the present volume may be enumerated Beau- 
maris, Carnarvon, Conway, Hawarden, and Montgomery, within the 
immediate province of our own range. We miss, indeed, the vivid 
description of the remarkable castles of Pembrokeshire and Mon- 
mouthshire in the second part ; but they are all touched upon more 
or less fully in the earlier chapters; and perhaps we cannot do 
better, in view of our Meeting at Newport, than quote the concise 
enumeration of the castles of Monmouthshire. 

** Monmouthshire, though exposed to occasional inbreaks, was, 
in the eleventh century, and especially after Harold’s Welsh war 
of 1063, as completely a part: of England as Hereford or the con- 
tiguous parts af Gloucester. Its western border was the Rhymny ; 
but by much its more important part lay between two very 
deep and rapid rivers, the Wye and the Usk, and upon each were 
posted formidable castles; those of Monmouth and Chepstow upon 
the one river, and those of Newport, Usk, and Abergavenny, 
upon the other. Chepstow is placed upon a cliff on the western or 
right bank of the river, evidently (like Newport) intended as a ¢éte 
du pont, to cover the passage of troops, the river not being there 
fordable. As the name imports, the settlement is of English origin, 
its Domesday designation, ‘ Estrighoil’ (corrupted into ‘ Striguil’) is 
Welsh. The Castle is divided from the town by a deep ravine, and 
is altogether outside the wall, which was unusual. The keep, of 
Norman masonry, may be the work of William Fitz Osborne, Earl 
of Hereford ; or, at latest, of Roger de Britolio, his son and succes- 
sor. As early as in the reign of Henry I, Chepstow had come into 
the possession of the De Clares of the Strongbow line, often called 
Earls of Striguil. Its possession enabled the Mareschals, successors 
to the De Clares, to hold their earldom against Henry III. 

“Monmouth Castle occupied the top of a promontory of rock 
between the Wye and the Monnow, and was long held by a line of 
border barons, to whom it gave a name. 

“Upon the Usk, the old Castle of Newport has long been re- 
placed by a later structure; but parts of Usk Castle, some miles 
higher up, are old; and Abergavenny, which descended from De 
Braose, through Cantelupe and Hastings, to the Nevilles, is still 
held by the chief of that family, though little remains of it save the 
original mound. It was at Abergavenny Castle that William de 
Braose slaughtered, in 1175, a number of unarmed Welshmen, in 
revenge for the murder of his uncle, Henry of Hereford. Caerleon, 
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between Newport and Usk, though founded by a Norman upon an 
earlier English site connected with very celebrated Roman remains, 
was the heritage of a Welsh family, and continued long in their 
occupation. Between the Usk and the Wye, the ground, in itself 
strong, was strongly occupied. 

“Upon the Monnow were placed Scenfrith and Grosmont, which, 
with White Castle, formed the famous trilateral so important in the 
war between Henry III and the Earl of Pembroke. The keep of 
Scenfrith is a round tower of early date, placed within a right-lined 
enclosure. Though small, it was very strong, and its remains are 
tolerably perfect. Grosmont, also of early date, is somewhat larger, 
and its remains are also considerable. White Castle is an enormous 
shell of lofty walls and mural towers, placed within a most formid- 
able ditch, beyond which are very extensive outworks both of 
masonry and earth. It stands very high, and commands a most 
extensive view, and its defences are wholly artificial. 

‘“All these three castles are reported to have been originally 
Welsh seats; but. their earthworks have an English aspect. They 
were obviously intended for the general defence of the country, and 
as usual were always in the hands of the great lords or of the 
Crown. There were, besides, several smaller castles or fortified 
houses, the centre of private estates. Of these were the castles hor- 
dering the Chase of Wentwood ; Dinham, long since a ruin; Pen- 
how, the cradle of the house of Seymour; Pencoed, which still 
retains some early masonry; Llanfair, built by the Pain or Pagan 
family ; and Castroggy, where is seen a part of the hall and some 
other masonry. Upon the Ebbw, west of Newport, stood the small 
castles of Greenfield and Royeston; and at Castleton is a mound 
said at one time to have been accompanied by masonry. On the 
hill above Ruperra is a very large and very perfect moated mound, 
but without any trace or tradition of masonry. Llangibby is an old 
Monmouthshire castle.” 

After a similar enumeration of the Pembrokeshire castles, Mr. 
Clark adds the important distinction that ‘‘ probably there are many 
other castellets and fortified houses in the northern and more ex- 
posed half of the county, the sites of which are confounded with the 
earlier raths and circular earthworks of a period preceding the Nor- 
man conquest.” The term “rath”, he tells us, and the pattern of 
the fortification also, are probably imported from Ireland, where a 
circular bank and ditch surrounded the dwelling-place of almost 
every landed proprietor ; differing from that in use in England and 
Normandy by the absence of the mound. In contradistinction to 
these were the “ burhs” or moated mounds, which had “a table-top, 
and a base-court (also moated) either appended to one side of it, or 
within which it stood ; which are to be attributed to the ninth and 
tenth, and possibly to the eighth centuries, and to the English 
people,—that is, to the northern settlers generally as distinguished 
from the Britons and the Romans” (p. 23). 

“The British encampments intended for tite residence of a tribe 
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having all things in common, were both in position and arrange- 
ments utterly unsuited to the new inhabitants. The Roman stations, 
intended for garrisons, save where they formed part of an existing 
city, were scarcely less so. Nor were the earlier works of the North- 
men suited to their later wants. These were mostly of a hasty 
character, thrown up to cover a landing, or to hold at bay a supe- 
rior force. No sooner had the strangers gained a permanent footing 
in a district than their operations assumed a different character. 
Their ideas were not, like those of the Romans, of an imperial 
character; they laid out no great lines of road, took at first no pre- 
cautions for the general defence or administration of the country. 
Self-government prevailed. Each family held and gave name to its 
special allotment. This is the key to the plan of the later and 
great majority of the purely English earthworks. They were not 
intended for the defence of a tribe or a territory, nor for the accom- 
modation of fighting men, but for the centre and defence of a private 
estate; for the accommodation of the lord and his household; for 
the protection of his tenants generally, should they be attacked ; 
and for the safe housing, in time of war, of their flocks and herds” 
(p. 16). 

Again, “In viewing one of these moated mounds we have only 
to imagine a central timber-house on the top of the mound, built of 
half trunks of trees set upright between two waling pieces at the 
top and bottom, like the old church at Greensted, with a close 
paling around it along the edge of the table-top; perhaps a second 
line at its base, and a third along the outer edge of the ditch; and 
others, not so strong, upon the edges of the outer courts, with 
bridges of planks across the ditches, and belts of ‘ wattle and dab’ 
or of timber within the enclosures; and we shall have a very fair 
idea of a fortified dwelling of a thane or franklin in England, or of 
the corresponding classes in Normandy, from the eighth or ninth 
centuries down to the date of the Norman conquest.” 

“The existence of these mounds in distinctly Welsh territory”, 
Mr. Clark accounts for by their immediate neighbourhood, in some 
instances, to the English borders; and by the influence, in others, 
of intermarriage and intercommunication with the English. 

These extracts, though long, are so helpful to the understanding 
of remains to be met with in so many directions, that we make no 
apology for their length. They are taken from Chapter 1, “On 
Earthworks of the Post-Roman and English Periods.” The subjects 
of the remaining chapters will give a good idea of the matter and 
order of the earlier division of the book: m1, “ Of the Castles of 
England at the Conquest and under the Conqueror”; rv, “Of the 
Political Value of Castles under the Successors of the Conqueror”; 
v, “ The Political Influence of Castles in the Reign of Henry II’; 
VI, vil, vill, “ The Castles of England and Wales at the latter Part 
of the Twelfth Century”; 1x, “The Rectangular Keep of a Norman 
Castle”; x, “Of the Shell-Keep”; x1, “Castles of the Early English 
Period”; xu, “ Of the Edwardian or Concentric Castles”. 
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Of these last we will only add that whilst North Wales supplies 
the finest specimens of Edwardian castles in those of Conway, Car- 
narvon, Beaumaris, and Harlech, the earliest and the most complete 
example, in Britain, of a concentric castle is to be found in Caer- 
philly in South Wales. 


Tue Rey. Elias Owen, M.A., in the second Part of his Old Stone 
Orosses of the Vale of Clwyd, continues the same full and interesting 
descriptions which we noticed in Part I. All kinds of subsidiary 
information, legendary, pictorial, and historical, are pressed into 
use, so as to give not only facts and traditions, but also the reasons 
for them ; as, for instance, in the case of the “ Cerrig dioddefaint”, 
or stones of penance (p. 113), and the sale of wares and. merchan- 
dise in churchyards, as noticed under Llangernyw (p. 126); and 
the porch of Llangar (p. 125); and he might have added, in this ° 
connection, the row of stone benches around the neighbouring 
churchyard of Llandrillo in Edeirnion. 

It seems strange that penance in a white sheet should have been 
performed so recently as 1817. The custom of communicants com- 
ing up to the chancel at the invitation, “ Draw near with faith’’ 
(p. 98), noticed under Llanasa, prevailed also, at least until recently, 
in the adjoining parish of Caerwys. Perhaps we may detect in the 
regulations about burying in churches, the true distinction between 
“‘corphlan” and “ mynwent”, as implying respectively the interior 
and exterior spaces. 

Mr. Owen may be glad to know that there is at least “ one exter- 
nal cross in the diocese of St. Asaph”, namely at the east-south-east 
angle of Meifod Church, about 4 feet from the ground, and closely 
resembling in size and form the one depicted at Llangwyfan (p. 94). 

Many curious old customs find a place in this book; but one of 
the strangest is that which once prevailed at Kerry, in Montgomery- 
shire, where “ Dr. Thirlwall, the late Bishop of St. David’s, found 
an official whose duty it was to perambulate the church during ser- 
vice with a bell, to awaken sleepers” (p. 109). By the way, we 
notice an odd mistake in the rendering of “ placita secularia” as 
“secular amusements” (pp. 123, 124). Of course it should be “ secu- 
lar pleas’’ as opposed to ecclesiastical ; and the word bears witness 
to many a controversy between the clerics and laics of days gone 
by,—a notable instance of which we have in the complaints of Bishop 
Anian of St. Asaph against the officers of Prince Llewelyn, that 
they had presumed to hold their courts within the churches. 

We can recommend this second Part also with the same satisfac- 
tion as we were able to express over the first instalment. 





ERRATA. 


P. 88, eighth line from bottom, for “ Fick corrects with Sans.”, read 


“Fick connects with Sans.” p 
P. 206, fourth line from bottom, instead of “occupied by the present 


door”, read “usually occupied by the priest’s door”. 








